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Some Things to Notice 


For the last four months we have been telling you on this page something about 
the remarkable strides made by THE RED BOOK in establishing itself in the 
favor of magazine readers. We asked you to watch THE RED BOCK. We 
have given you THE RED BOOK RECORD in tangible form--increased 
editions each month, editions exhausted, rapid increase in advertising patron- 
age, complimentary judgment from readers and from the critics of the press. 
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This business record may not be as interesting to you as it is to us. But it is of import- 
ance to you in whatever degree it affects the character of the magazine itself. What you want to 
know is the quality of the literature and art which fill the pages of THE RED BOOK, and per- 
haps you would rather concentrate your attention on those pages than to be taken into our 
confidence concerning the growth of business. 

The best testimony as to the literary and artistic standards established, is found in the pages 
of the magazine itself heretofore, and in the number now before you. Pretty good reading, isn’t it, 
from clever authors throughout—a variety of stories so that all wholesome tastes may be grati- 
fiel—-some particularly good matter from the most eminent fiction writers and some just as good 
from those who have not been eminent but whose reputations are going to extend rapidiy within 
the next few years. We would rather be complimented on the quality of the matter we have 
printed than on any other single feature of THE RED BOOK. Meanwhile, we are Jus tas unwilling 
to buy poor stuff from famous authors—sometimes they write it—as we are delight d to receive 
treasures from those whose names are unknown 

You will see an astonishing improvement in the next number of THE RED BOOK. The 
matter is improving all the time, the illustrations are improving all the time Incidentally, how 
about the covers? Have they not been artistic, individual, striking, and beautiful? That is the 
pace we have set for ourselves. 


STORIES IN THE OCTOBER RED BOOK 


THE OCTOBER ape — will be full of clever fiction by the best writers. Among the 
stories ready to announce are the 1 Frsawhe 

“THE MAN WHO natn THE PRESIDENT’S LIFE,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim, a 
genuine novelty in the study of criminology. 

“THE WRECK OF THE MACTAN,” by Oscar King Davis, relating the strange casting 
away of a Spanish trader among the reefs of the Phillipine Archipelago. 

“THE PRINCESS OF UNCONVENTIONALITY,” by Winona Godfrey, a delightful story 
of a fascinating girl who herself was fascinated at last. 

“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE,” by M. J. Phillips, a tender little tale, full of human sym- 
pathy, that will appeal to a very wide circle of readers. 

“DAN SLOCUM OF THE THIRD,” by Gertrude Norton, a story of a queer Congressional 


campaign, in a western district. 


Best Fiction by Best Writers 


THE RED BOOK publishes nothing but original stories, and of these it aims to print the 
best, the cleverest, the most readabl Its table of contents includes not only contributions by 
authors of recognized ability and wide fame, but others from rising young writers who are making 
reputations through this favored medium. 

THE RED BOOK invites the submission of manuscripts of short stories, and will render 
prompt and careful editorial judgment as to their availability. Manuscripts must be sent flat or 
folded -never rolled,—-fully prepaid, and accompanied by an addressed and stamped envelope for 
return. The utmost care will be taken of manuscripts submitted, but the Editor cannot be respon 
sible for loss or damage in the mail or otherwise. Manuscripts should be between 1,000 and 6,000 
words in length. Any clean, original story may be available. There is no purpose to limit th 
field to those of one form, and manuscripts submitted for consideration will be judged upon thei 
merit alone. 
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President Roosevelt 


Do you know the history of his life, embracing all the 
important events from boyhood to the White House ? 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE 
DETAILS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CAREER 


THIS VALUABLE AND 
Pe Se | 


AMERICAN HOME is Offered 
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for the purpose of securing new sub- 
scribers for 


The Red Book 


The very best Illustrated 
Short Story Magazine 
published 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


10 Cents per Copy $33 $1.00 per Year 











14 or more Short Stories each month 
by the Most Distinguished Authors 
also 8 Artistic Cabinet Size Photographic 
Portrait Studies of Beautiful American 
Women in each issue 








We have purchased a large edition of the 
valuable work entitled 


Theodore Roosevelt 


President 
A Typical American 


This magnificent work contains 413 pages, size 6" x 9 
inches,s BOUND IN CLOTH, and embossed on back 
in genuine gold. Handsome title page in colors 


Photogravure frontispiece of the President. 25 full- 
page photographic illustrations (duo-tones ) COPYRIGHT, 1901, BY ROCK WOOD 








Send us $1.00 for one year’s subscription to THE RED 


BOOK, together with 18 cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expense, and we will send you the Roosevelt book as a 


premium, postpaid and absolutely free. Address 


THE RED BOOK :: :: 160 State St., CHICAGO, LLL. 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 




























Photographic Art Studies 


By Morrison, Chicago 
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: ««« Goin’ to be a frost,’ Penial said critically.’’ 


‘© A Woman Hater;’’ see page 409 
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Aw Womans? ATER 





By Harriet A. Nash 3% : 


Penial Clarke rinsed the 
dish towels with true house- 
wifely skill, and stepped to 
the door to hang them in the 
open air. It was past sunset, 
and the harvest moon, early 
rising, flooded with its light 
the meadows and the low- 
lying woodland beyond them. 
A huge pile of pumpkins 
down by the storehouse, caught 
aad reflected the level beams. But 
the low red house itself lay still in 


shadow—the shadow of a larger ‘John Hicks has sold his sorrel 


house upon the rising ground to the 
east. A bay window on the noith 
and a wide veranda on the south 
were clearly defined against the 
glowing sky. But no curling smoke 
from the wide chimneys tainted the 
crisp air, and every window was 
closed and dark. Penial did not 
even glance toward it. 

‘Goin’ to be a frost,” he said 
critically, as having accomplished 
his errand he put forth his hand to 
‘feel the air.’’ 

The clatter of wagon wheels down 
the highway delayed him for a mo- 
ment. 

‘““Ev’nin’, Penial,’’ called a cheery 


voice. ‘‘Heard the news?’’ 
‘““‘No—what?’’ returned Penial with 
some eagerness. The wagon was 


passing swiftly, and he stepped for- 
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ward in order to lose no word of the 
offered communication. 


colt to Frank Selden, and Nate 
Hodges’ wife has got a_ boy,” 
shouted the other as he disappeared 
in a cloud of dust. 

Penial closed the outer door with 
a force which jarred the blue dishes 
upon the dresser, and woke the yel 
low dog from peaceful dreams before 
the fire. There was an unmistakable 
frown upon his’ sunburned face. 
“Boy!” he said. ‘“‘Humph.’’ He 
walked to the window and cast a 
resentful glance at the larger house 
upon the knoll. “I’ve a mind to 
tear it down,” he said resentfully. 
“If I hadn’t been brought up to re- 
spect my own property as well as my 
neighbors’ I’d burn it this very 
night.” 

The house upon the knoll was to 
Penial Clarke the embhodiment of 
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humiliating disappointment. His 
neighbors laughed meaningly as 
they pointed toward it, and stran- 
gers in the place were not long in 
establishing a connection between it 
and the comfortable red farmhouse 
next door. 

Penial had been an only child,—a 
mother’s boy, carefully nurtured, and 
shielded alike from the follies of 
young men companions, and _ the 
designs of young women. While 
other boys snow-balled, Penial made 
patchwork; when they went skating, 
his mother made molasses candy to 
console him for the denial of a dan- 
gerous pastime. Then, at the age of 
eighteen, grown suddenly broad of 
shoulder and strong of limb, Penial 
threw off the maternal yoke, dis- 
missed the hired man, got up the 
winter’s wood, and having purchased 
a new whip and set of bells for the 
family sleigh, boldly invited the 
pretty school-teacher to go sleigh 
riding. 

It was a foregone conclusion. 
Mother Clarke looked on _ with 
mingled pride and apprehension, as 
the brief courtship ran its course, 
culminating in an engagement party 
such as Molunkus had never seen 
before. There was a little delay— 
for both were young—then the house 
rose slowly from its foundation, the 
admiration of all the country around, 
and the pride of Penial’s heart. 

So absorbed was he in its structure 
that he sometimes forgot his be- 
trothed, and was all unconscious of 
rumors flying thickly about, or her 
altered manner on his rare visits. 
The day after he had nailed down 
the last carpet, and set the furniture 
in place, there came a note. She 
hoped he wouldn’t mind—anyway he 
had got the house left, which was 
what he cared for most—but she had 
married Nathan Hodges the night 
before. 


‘‘He always had guns and skates 
and the things I wanted most,” de- 
clared Penial, staring resentfully 
into the fire this October night. 
“But I never laid it up against him 

nor her either for that matter. 
Bein’ a woman she couldn’t help 
being treacherous and deceitful I 
suppose. But a boy growin’ up 
alongside of him—and me livin’ 
here alone.” 

The hour was early, but Penial 
arose to wind the tall clock, pushing 
aside the dog who woke to follow 
him across the room. 

“You mean well, Czsar,’’ he said 
wearily. ‘“‘You and me’s been com- 
rades a good many years. But 
there’s times when a man _ wants 
humans and can’t be satisfied with 
anything less.”’ 

It was three nights later that 
Penial sat before the fire absorbed in 
the columns of the Molunkus Hera/d, 
and quite content once more with 
the sole companionship of his dumb 
comrade. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelin’s Czsar,’’ he had apolo- 
gized more than once in the past 
three days. 

A faint tap upon the kitchen door 
aroused the yellow dog, and he sat 
upright with an inquiring ‘“‘Wough!”’ 
But the knock was several times re- 
peated before Penial, aroused by the 
dog’s frantic demeanor, unbolted 
the kitchen door. A _ six-year-old 
boy stepped confidently in. 

‘‘Is this the place where there 
isn’t any women?” he inquired. 

Penial stared at the atom. ‘“‘I 
reckon you’ve guessed right,’’ he 
answered grimly. 

The boy looked relieved. “] 
wasn't sure,” he explained. ‘‘They 
said it was a little red house next to 
a big shut up one.”’ 

‘‘Where’d you come from?’’ de- 
manded Penial sternly, ‘“‘and who do 
you belong to?’’ 
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‘“‘I_ come from the poor farm, and 
I don’t belong to nobody,”’ returned 
the caller shortly. ‘“‘I told Mr. Fish 
I wouldn’t stay where there was so 
many women, and all tryin’ to boss, 
and he laughed and told me he reck- 
oned the place tor me was up here. 
Do you want to hire a boy? Any- 
how I am goin’ to stay.” 

Penial considered thoughtfully. 
‘Seems if I’d seen you,” he said. 
“You're Tom Kellogg’s boy, ain’t 
your”’ 

The child nodded. ‘‘Once I was,’’ 
he said, with a cheeriness that held 
in it no recollection of paternal care. 
‘‘He’s been dead for years and 
years.” 

‘‘And your mother was Judge Wes- 
cott’s daughter,’’ continued Penial. 
“Good stock all the way through. 
Kind of a freak of fate I call it, two 
whole families dying out and leavin’ 
a mite like you stranded on the poor 
farm. The Lord never meant it no 
more’n he meant for me to live here 
all alone. I wonder——” 

The boy slipped to the hearth-rug 
and sat contentedly stroking the 
yellow dog. The fire died down to 
ashes, and the old clock ticked away 
a long, long pause. Penial medi- 
tated, his eyes upon the boy, who 
had curled himself in comfortable 
position and seemed quite content. 

“He's got the Wescott head,” 
Penial noted approvingly, ‘‘and the 
Kellogg hands. Poor Tom was a 
fine mechanic before he met with 
that accident that crippled him for 
the little life he had left. With 
them signs behind him and a good 
Clarke bringin’ up, I don’t know’s 
there’d be much chances to take. It 
wouldn’t be a bad one on Hiram 
Fish to wake up to-morrow mornin’ 
and find his funny little joke taken 
in dead earnest.”’ 

“Look here, Zerub,’’ he ex 
claimed, breaking the long silence. 
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‘““My name’s Arthur,”’ 
the child. 

‘““‘Wouldn’t you just as soon be 
called Zerub?’’ inquired Penial in in- 
gratiating tone. ‘‘I always thought 
if I had a boy I sh’d call him after 
my father. Zerub Clarke’s a good 
strong name, and one that holds 
the respect of all Molunkus. The 
boy that carries it'll get more or 
less privileges that some boys looks 
in vain for.”’ 

The child looked puzzled. ‘“‘I 
don’t care,’’ he said. ‘I just as 
lieves. Are you going to hire me?” 

“I’m doin’ better than that, 
sonny,’’ returned Penial genially. 
“I’m adoptin’ of you. Do you see 
that corner bed-room where the door 
stands open? Well, that’s your 
room, and it’s time little boys was in 
bed. Say ‘Good-night pa,’ and run 
along.’’ He lighted a candle for the 
child, and led him to the door of 
the comfortable little room whose 
rugs and quilts were his own handi- 
work. Penial made a mental resolve 
that the boy beside him should 
never learn to sew. 

Alone before the fire, he rubbed 
his hands together. ‘‘Boy, is it?’’ he 
said gleefully. ‘Well, I’ve got half 
a dozen years the start of him for 
once. Funny if by good manage- 
ment I can’t keep that much ahead. 
Seems almost as if the Lord hada 
hand in it, even though he did use 
such an uncertain means as Hi Fish 
tryin’ to be funny. I don’ know’s I 
sh’d ever thought of it by myself.’’ 

He put his head out-of-doors 
where the world was filled with glory 
from the full moon’s rays. ‘‘Colder,”’ 
he said with satisfaction. ‘‘Mebbe 
the pond’ll freeze to-night. I’d jest 
like to see that little feller learn to 
skate. I might’s well get him a sled 
when I go down to see the selectmen 
to-morrer. T’won’t be long now till 
the snow flies.’’ 
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The loungers at the village store 
looked on in astonishment while 
Penial Clarke purchased’ with 
princely munificence such boyhood 
treasures as the scantystock afforded 
Nathan Hodges, whose purchase of 
a tin rattle and a cradle had been 
the sensation of the previous hour, 
could not withhold his curiosity. 

‘You raisin’ boys too, Penial?’’ he 
inquired genially. 

““M’hm,”’ replied Penial, adding 
to his purchases a slate and pencil. 
“Mine knows his multiplication 
tables backwards and_ forwards. 
Does yourn?’’ 

A shout of laughter at Nathan’s 
expense went up from the assembled 
company, and Penial, having made 
an interested inquiry as to marbles, 
and ordered a supply of fireworks 
for the next Fourth of July, took 
his departure. 

The papers of adoption were as 
strong as the best legal talent of 
Molunkus could make them, but 
Penial who had heard at the store 
that Nathan Hodges’ son would be 
christened at Thanksgiving, felt 
hardly satisfied. 

“The Wescotts was always mas- 
ter hands for ceremony and perform- 
ance,’’ he assured himself as he 
climbed down from his high wagon 
at Elder Thomas's front gate. ‘‘And 
it does seem as if a transaction so 
important as this one ought to have 
the sanction of the church some 
how.” 

The minister listened with deep 
interest. ‘‘A most commendable 
idea, Brother Clarke,” he declared. 
‘‘A trifle unusual, it is true, and I 
think it is hardly likely that a form 
for such ceremony could be found in 
any book. But it can be easily ar- 
ranged—easily. Next Sabbath after 
the morning service, shall it be?’’ 

Penial drew forth a worn pocket- 
book, and with a businesslike air 
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pressed a banknote into the minis- 
ter’s hand. ‘‘I shouldn’t offer ve 
less'n that for marryin’ me,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘and to me this’s full as im- 
portant. I’d ruther pay in advance 
if it’s all the same to you.”’ 

He encountered an_ unforeseen 
difficulty when he reached home, 
for Zerub, having been punished at 
the poor farm by threats of ‘‘telling 
the minister” and the learning of 
long Scripture verses, had imbibed 
thereby a prejudice against Bibles, 
churches and ministers alike. A cere- 
mony of adoption performed by the 
minister before the eyes of all the 
congregation failed to appeal to his 
boyish nature. However, by dint of 
much coaxing, the gift of the spec- 
kled calf, a promise of two pounds 
of candy, and unlimited popcorn, 
the matter was satisfactorily ad- 
justed, and on the following Sabbath 
Penial had the satisfaction of lead- 
ing his adopted son up the broad 
aisle to the pulpit steps, and an- 
nouncing in the ears of all the con- 
gregation his intention of filling to 
the boy, who was henceforth to be 
known as Zerub Wescott Kellogg 
Clarke, the place of parent and 
guardian and bringing him up to an 
honest manhood in the nurture and 
fear of the Lord. Zerub, with eyes 
fixed upon the carpet, clung desper- 
ately to the broad hand which held 
his own, but Penial calmly surveyed 
his interested townsmen and neigh- 
bors, with a new sense of his own 
importance. 

He looked up at the new house as 
he and Zerub drove into the grassy 
yard. ‘“‘] guess I won’t tear it 
down,” he decided cheerfully. ‘‘It 
kind of breaks off the east wind. 
And it may be that some day the 
boy—I sh’ll bring him up to my 
opinions the best I can. But Judge 
Wescott married three times-——no 
great wonder he died poor—and 
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Tom Kellogg was always a master Zerub, whose own mother had 


hand for the girls. There’s no ac- died at his birth, grew up to regard 
countin’—and he sh’ll be free to all womenkind with dark suspicion 
\- judge for himself and choose as he He might have made friends with 
thinks best when the time comes.”’ the school-teacher, being a studious 


Zerub developed adcep interest in boy and well behaved in school, but 
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«He went about a spring house-cieaning in the most approved New England fashion.”’ 





the house as time went on. ‘‘Why  Penial’s warnings against school- 
don’t anybody live there, pa? Won’t teachers had been especially solemn, 


& they ever? What was it built for and the boy loyally repelled all ad- 
anyway?’ And Penial patiently ex- vances. 
plained that it was all the fault of a When Nathan Hodges’ boy began 
woman. No, she wasn’t bad or to trundle a little red cart, Penial 


wicked—just a woman, that was all. presented his son with a bicycle. 
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When Johnny Hodges, at the age of 
six, began learning his a, b, c’s in 
the little red schoolhouse, Penial 
harnessed the sorrel colt and diove 
Zerub each morning to the grammar 
school at the village. And by the 
time Johnny himself was promoted 
to the village schools, Zerub was 
ready for college. 

Penial saw his boy go forth to the 
broader life of a college town with 
unwavering faith in his ancestry and 
training, but with an appalling sense 
of loneliness in his own behalf. 

“There wa’nt any other way,”’ he 
assured himself as he sat alone by 
the kitchen fire, with Casar, now 
aged and rheumatic, curled at his 
feet. ‘‘It was in him, and justice to 
Judge Kellogg’s memory demanded 
that I should give him every chance 
to bring it out.’’ 

‘That Hodges boy ain’t got much 
head for learnin’,’’ he added _ pres- 
ently with an unaccountable pang of 
jealousy. ‘“‘Like as not he'll settle 
down with the old folks on the farm. 

There were four years of college 
and three more of university life. 
Penial was well-to-do, and the edu- 
cation of Judge Wescott’s grandson 
should be limited only by his men- 
tal capacity. Then Zerub came 
home for a long vacation before 
entering upon the practice of law in 
a neighboring city. He was not 
spoiled. Penial drew a long breath 
of relief when the boy clasped his 
arm with the old affection, and 
poured forth his full confidence as of 
old. They were comrades still. 

“You'll be branchin’ out for your- 
self now,’’ Penial said on the last 
evening as they sat together upon 
the doorstep, ‘‘and I’ve been think- 
in’ about your name. I never made 
no legal change in that, thinkin’ 
‘twas fairer to leave you free to 
choose. Your grandfather’s name 
was a worthy one in its day, and 


Judge Wescott would mebbe bear re- 
peatin’ by-an’-by. Your father’s 
name after all is your own, and a 
good honest name it is too. Judge 
Kellogg wouldn’t sound bad. It’s 
for you to say.”’ 

Zerub laughed with a little quiver 
in his voice. 

“Judge Clarke’ll do for me,’’ he 
answered fondly. ‘‘The name you 
didn’t hesitate to give a homeless 
little fellow who might turn out to 
be anything under the sun, will 
answer very well for him to live and 
die by. God grant he may bear it 
worthily.’’ 

There was a long silence. Penial’s 
eyes were fixed upon the house up 
the hill—new a score of years and 
more ago. 

‘‘Nate Hodges boy is goin’ to be 
married,’’ he said suddenly. 

“What? Little Johnny?” laughed 
Zerub with the worldly wisdom of 
twenty-five. ‘‘He’s young to be put- 
ting his head in the noose, poor boy.” 

Two years later, on one of Zerub’s 
brief visits, Penial for the first time 
in years spoke of the empty house. 

‘Perhaps ‘twas a mistake,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But anyhow it’s long past 
and gone, and it seems folly to see 
the house stand idle. I’ve been 
thinking—of course your home will 
always be in the city—but it’s good 
air and a fine view. With a little 
fixin’ up ‘twill do for a summer 
home.’”’ 

Zerub looked perplexed. 
haven’t outgrown the corner bed- 
room yet, pa,’’ he said.  Penial 
cleared his throat. 

‘“‘But suppose—I’ve been thinkin’ 

you're a risin’ man and your 
chances of judgin’ ought to be bet- 
ter’n mine. Mebbe I’ve been wrong, 
and perhaps there’s other kinds of 
women in the city. I don’t know 
but you ought to marry.’’ Zerub 
laughed. 
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‘There may be other kinds,’’ he 
said indifferently. ‘‘But my early 
experience furnished all the varieties 
I care to know. No, pa, women 
don’t interest me, and marriage is 
something which holds no place in 
my plans forthe future. My profes- 
sion and you are quite enough.”’ 

Penial watched him depart with 
some misgiving. ‘‘Mebbe I’ve been 
wrong,” he said dejectedly. ‘‘What 
if it comes to prove that I’ve given 
him everything else life had for a 
man, and shut him out from the two 
things that meant the most—home 
and family ties.’’ 

He was thinking of this very 
thing one spring morning three years 
later, as he drove past the Hodges 
place and saw Nathan frolicking with 
his three grandsons. 

‘‘He’s ahead of me after all,’’ 
acknowledged Penial with a sudden 
pang. ‘‘Three grandchildren ahead. 
And I'm too old to get even the way 
I did before; not to speak of 
adoptin’ three.” 

As if in answer to his perplexity, 
there came soon after, a letter from 
Zerub. 

“If you really want a use for the 
new house,’ the son wrote, ‘‘why 
not take in a half dozen of these 
fresh-air children for a few months? 
Miserable little fellows they are, 
who never saw a cow in their lives. 
The society would send a woman to 
cook and take care of them, and the 
boys would have the time of their 
lives.’"’ He added briefly that he 
should be away from the city for some 
weeks, but enclosed addresses to 
which Penial might write if he 
thought favorably of the plan. 

‘‘Favorably,’’ ejaculated Penial in 
delight. ‘‘I guess a half a dozen for 
the summer’ll offset three the year 
round.”’ 

He was up before daylight the 
next morning to carry his letter to 
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the village postoffice. Returning, 
he took from a nail in the kitchen a 
rusty key, and with resolute face un- 
locked a door that had been closed 
for thirty years. 

“Moth and rust. I guess it’s 
about time some of this treasure was 
laid up in heaven,”’ declared Penial, 
as he went about a spring house- 
cleaning in the most approved New 
England fashion. Passers-by stared 
at the open doors and windows. 
The neighbors shook their heads in 
puzzled wonder when Penial drove 
up from the village one evening with 
a hay-rick filled with new furniture. 
‘IT c’n afford it,’’ he said grimly to 
himself. 

There were swings under the oak 
tree, and a horizontal bar, such as he 
had seen at Zerub’s college. Then 
followed the purchase of balls and 
drums, tops and kites, and six new 
jack-knives with shining blades. 

The train had whistled into the 
little village and puffed noisily out 
again, when Penial in the great ex- 
press wagon drove at a headlong 
pace down the dusty street. ‘‘Them 
little fellers mustn’t be kept waitin’,” 
he declared, standing up in the 
wagon to catch a first glimpse of his 
visitors. 

From end to end of the narrow 
platform, no sign of a boy appeared. 
Wigglesworth Brown, the station- 
master, was locking up an ancient 
baggage truck; two or three loafers 
were making ready to depart; Pe- 
nial’s face fell; so they had not 
come. But stay! On the farther 
end of the platform a bright-faced 
young woman in plain attire, stood 
waiting. About her fluttered a circle 
of blue sunbonnets and new gingham 


dresses. Penial dropped limply 
back upon the seat. ‘‘Girls!’’ he 
said. 


He hired a trusty boy to drive the 
wagon home with its load, and him- 
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self took a short cut across the fields. 
Then he went about his evening 
chores with a feeling of rebellion 
against fate such as he had not 
experienced forthirty years. ‘‘Girls!”’ 
he said again. 

There was a necessary interview 
with the children’s chaperon, which 
Penial made as brief and business- 
like as possible. ‘‘Get everything 
you need at the store and charge it 
to my account,”’ he directed. ‘‘And 
you'll find vegetables and such like 
on the back doorsteps every mornin’. 
Of course if there’s anything you 
need you can call on me. But as 
fur’s possible I'd like best not to be 
bothered. 

‘“‘She’s pleasant spoken enough,”’ 
he acknowledged reluctantly to him- 
self, ‘‘but a woman for all that. 
And them six children’ll grow into 
six women more. To think of me 
bein’ takca in like that at my time 
in life, though I ain’t blamin’ any- 
body but myself. I remember plain 
and distinct the letter I wrote said 
children, which left it to be sup- 
posed I didn’t care which.”’ 

He mounted the express wagon 
next morning, and drove off toward 
the village sawmill. And all that 
day passing travelers turned their 
heads toward the Clarke dooryard. 
At sunset a high board fence rose 
between the new house and the old. 

Penial, with a sense of justice, 
acknowledged to himself, as time 
went on, that his new neighbors dis- 
turbed him little. True, the chatter 
of childish voices reached him from 
beyond the fence, but it seemed 
never boisterous or quarrelsome, like 
the sounds he sometimes heard in 
passing the Hodges farm. He 
avoided his own dooryard as much 
as possible, and kept to the sunny 
orchard on the farther side of the 
red farmhouse. But one morning, 
sitting down from force of habit on 


the kitchen doorstep, he heard a 
clear voice behind the fence. 

‘Now let’s play this is heaven and 
we are angels,’ it suggested. ‘‘I’ve 
got two feathers the white hen lost 
off for my wings. And the man be- 
hind the fence is God.”’ 

“Oh, but Jessie,’’ exclaimed the 
shocked voice of an _ older child, 
‘““we mustn’t play things about God, 
you know.’’ 

“But there isn’t any other part 
good enough for the man,’’ argued 
Jessie. 

Penial tiptoed softly away. ‘‘Don’t 
that beat everything!”’ he said. 

The next day, coming up from the 
meadow to a late dinner, he found 
the youngest of the six upon his 
doorstep. 

“Didn’t Miss Lindsay tell you 
you mustn’t come here?’ asked 
Penial, trying hard to look severe. 

The curly head nodded. ‘‘But 
I’ve come on business,’’ she said 
gravely. ‘‘Miss Lindsay doesn’t 
know. We're going to take turns 
washing your dishes, same as we do 
our own. We think it’s just dread- 
ful for a man to have to do girl’s 
work.”’ 

Penial actually smiled. ‘‘So it 
is,’’ he declared, ‘‘but I’m used to 
it. Iwasa girl boy and my mother 
learnt me how.’’ He gave her an 
early apple and gently bade her run 
home. 

‘“‘She’s kind of innocent and lov- 
able like, just as Zerub was,’’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I s’pose they are 
that way when they’re little.”’ 

Some instinct he did not try to 
analyze drew him around the road by 
the Hodges place that afternoon. 
He found a scene of wild confusion, 
for Nathan's oldest grandson had 
amused himself by turning the cows 
into the grain field, and parent, 
grandparent and hired man _ were 
vainly striving to undo the mischief. 
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Penial noticed broken places in the 
turf where the boys had dug for bait, 
the handle was missing from the 
pump, and young Nathan’s ball had 
broken two panes in the kitchen win- 
dow. The pretty school-teacher of 
long ago—faded now—was patiently 
binding up a cut finger for the 
youngest boy. 

Penial drove slowly homeward. 
Opposite the new house he paused. 
Two of the little girls were shelling 
peas for to-morrow’s dinner, on the 
back doorstep; a third was dili- 
gently sewing patchwork beneath the 
apple-tree; two more in the cool 
shadow of the high fence were play- 
ing ‘‘keep house’ with bits of 
broken dishes, and the youngest 
walked slowly up and down, singing 
softly to something she was carrying 
in her arms. Through the snarl of 
improvised doll’s clothes, Penial 
recognized one of the bat sticks he 
had provided for the anticipated 
boys. 

“Girls ain’t so much trouble as 
boys,’’ announced Penial to the sor- 
rel horse as he drove on. He 
paused thoughtfully in his own door- 
yard. “I wonder if Si Harriman 
keeps dolls,’ he said to himself, 
‘‘and little sets of real chiny dishes 
—and mebbe a workbox with a thim- 
ble in it.” 


It was late in the season before 
Zerub could get away from business 
for his annual vacation. He had 
heard from village friends of Pe- 
nial’s neighbors and the high feice, 
and blamed himself for his impulsive 
suggestion. ‘‘Dear old fellow,’’ he 
said fondly. ‘I’m afraid I’ve been 
the means of giving him an uncom- 
fortable summer.’ 

Penial met him with the great ex- 
press wagon. The youngest of the 
six was driving. Five others were 
crowded upon the middle seat, to 
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leave the rear unoccupied for the 
new comer. 

“They kind of wanted to come, 
and I couldn’t seem to say no,” 
Penial remarked apologetically. ‘‘I 
hope you won’t mind it this once. 
I've told ’em they mustn’t be so 
free-like round the place now you've 
come.”’ 

Miss Lindsay, in a cool dimity 
with green rosebuds which some way 
recalled to Penial pleasant memories 
of something long past, came to the 
gate to welcome her returning 
brood. 

‘“‘They’ve been as good as gold,” 
declared Penial proudly. 

Zerub sprang out over the rear 
wheel. He had taken off his straw 
hat and held it in his hand. ‘‘Miss 
Lindsay,’’ he said in delighted sur- 
prise. 

Miss Lindsay’s face was the pic- 
ture of dismay. ‘‘] never dreamed 
that this was your home,’’ she said 
faintly. 

‘“‘Get up,” said Penial to the sor- 
rel horse. 

‘“‘l thought pr’aps you’d like to 
help me unharness,’’ he explained to 
the six children as they drove around 
the board fence and out of sight. 
“It seem’s if the Lord arranges 
these things to his own likin’,”’ re- 
flected Penial, as he measured the 
sorrel’s supper with liberal hand. 
‘‘He sent Zerub for me and now he’s 
sent her for Zerub. That look on 
the boy’s face and the pretty color 
in hers couldn’t mean nothin’ else.”’ 

It was an hour later-that Zerub 
came to his supper, hanging up his 
hat in the little entry as of old. He 
met Penial’s quizzical look with a 
little embarrassment. ‘‘I calculate 
you’ve found one that’s different?’’ 
the older man said inquiringly, but 
extending nevertheless his broad 
hand in congratulation. 

“The only one in the world, of 
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her kind,’’ returned Zerub with 
happy enthusiasm. ‘‘She’s real, | 
tell you. Think of her being down 
here because the woman who was to 
come was taken sick at the last mo- 
ment. And all the rest of her peo- 
ple at Bar Harbor, where she was to 
have gone. I came near throwing 
up my visit home to follow her 
there.” 

Penial looked gratified. 

“Does she know you’re a judge’s 
grandson, Zerub,’’ heasked presently. 

The young man laughed. ‘‘She’s 


Judge Lindsay’s only daughter her- 
self,’’ he answered, ‘‘but so far as 
my ancestry goes, she only knows 
that I am your son. Come pa, let’s 
cry even. I’m going to marry and 
use the old house for a summer 
home after all. Own up now, on 
your own part, that you like girls 
better than boys.”’ 

Penial looked embarrassed in his 
turn. 

“TI don’ know’s ever I said any- 
thing against gzr/s,"’ he answered 
evasively. 
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BY ROBERT HICHENS 


The story-telling circle of the 
house-party was devoting itself to 
broken engagements, in the effort 
to violate the traditions which make 
consummated ones the more fre- 
quently discussed. 

The trite traveler, to our amaze- 
ment, showed most unexpected pow- 
ers in narration. Evidently he was 
one of those men who, being unorig- 
inal, are somewhat trying in ordinary 
conversation, but who are able to 
shine when they are really interested 
and have a number of facts provided 
for them. They cannot make bricks 
without straw, but when they are up 
to their knees in straw, their capac- 
ity in brick-making startles you. 
He pulled his long beard and said: 

‘I’ve got a friend who is the most 
generous fellow in all the world. 
He can’t understand the disposition 
of the miser, and has an ingrained 
horror of people who are close about 
money, who give poor ‘tips’ in ho- 
tels, quarrel over bills, beat down 
cabmen, and refuse charity to de- 
serving beggars. And, by Gad, there 
are some, even in such towns as 
Naples. He is half English and 
half Italian. His mother was a 
Milanese, and he has a lot of the im- 
pulse of the Italians, hot blood, 
vivacity, temper. When anything 
rouses him he can act with a swift- 
ness and vim that, by Jove, are star- 
tling. For to-night I'll give him the 
name of Anthony Jones.”’ 

‘Oh, Heavens!’’ exclaimed our 
hostess. ‘‘That won’t doatall. A 
half Italian with the name of Jones! 
Do choose another name, please.’’ 

‘You suggest one, then!’’ said our 
traveler, falling into perplexity now 
that he was called upon to invent. 

‘‘Let me see—Anthony—Anthony 
Brera,” said our hostess. 
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‘Ah, you are thinking of the pic- 
tures! Very well then—Anthony 
Brera. It does sound better than 
Jones.”’ 

We all thought so. The traveler 
looked pleased and continued: 

‘“‘Anthony Brera is like me. He's 
fond of trotting about, getting into 
new places, and hobnobbing with all 
sorts and conditions of people. He 
has friends all over Europe: Turks, 
Russians, Swedes, Spaniards. As to 
the Italians, well he just loves ’em. 
They seem like his own kith and kin, 
you see. He'd do anything for an 
Italian. He often visits North Italy. 
His mother’s people still live near 
Milan. One summer, after staying 
with some of them, he stopped at 
Como on his way back. He was 
bound for London. The season was 
on, and he had a heap of engage- 
ments. But when he got to Como 
he felt an invincible reluctance to 
leave Italy. The weather’ was 
glorious. You know how it can be 
on the lakes when once it sets in; 
steady, magnificent sunshine, and 
nights—well, the nights can’t be 
beaten, especially when the moon’s 
up. I used to go spearing fish——”’ 
He checked himself. ‘‘But that’s 
not the matter in hand. Let’s see 
now—oh, yes, l’d got him toComo. 

‘‘Brera, as 1 said, is a man of im- 
pulse, unmarried, and free as a bird. 
The weather was grand. He said to 
himself, ‘No London for me this 
summer. I’jl settle down here and 
let all my engagements go hang.’ 
Then he went exploring up the lake 
to find a corner where he felt he 
could be happy. He soon discov- 
ered one; a little bit of a villa built 
over a boat-house in a thick wood. 
Twenty minutes from the high road, 
shady, quiet, enough room for him 
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and acouple of servants, and right 
opposite Villa D'Este, so that when 
he felt inclined for company he could 
just nip over and be as gay as you 
like. For the Italian season would 
be on before so very long. 

“The next thing was to get two 
servants. He found one among the 
boatmen of Como; a lad of twenty, 
strong, fiery, a bit proud and inde- 
pendent, but honest and capable. 
The Padrona of the boats gave him 
a stunning character, and every one 
on the lake spoke up for him and 
seemed to think an awful lot of him. 
He thought something of himself 
too, but was none the worse on that 
account, in Brera’s eyes at any rate. 
His name was Pietro’ Bernardo. 
Brera took him. He routed out a 
cook, and the three of them were 
soon settled in at the villa in the 
wood. 

‘‘A jolly time they had, I can tell 
you. The cook was a bit over-relig- 
ious, and inclined to take a drop too 
much coming home from mass——”’ 
He checked himself again. ‘‘But 
that doesn’t properly belong to the 
story. Brera got very friendly with 
his servants, especially with Pietro, 
who always went out in the boat with 
him fishing, and all that. They had 
many a long talk together. One 
evening, when they were up near the 
Villa Pliniana, they met a boat with 
two French ladies in it, young ‘uns. 
They were singing a duet. French 
music it was, but I’ve forgotten the 
name, though Brera did tell me. 
No sooner did Pietro hear the mel- 
ody than he looked as black as thun- 
der. His face was all over murder, 
as Brera expressed it. When the 
boat had gone past Brera said to 
him: 

““"What the deuce is the matter, 
Pietro?’ 

‘“*Niente, Signore.’ 

“*D’you know those ladies?’ 


‘*‘*Non, Signore.’ 

‘**Then why d’ you look like that?’ 
‘**They are French, Signore.’ 
How d’you know that?’ 

‘“‘What they were singing, Sig- 
nore. 

‘““ “Have you heard it before?’ 

Yes, Signore. I used to go out 
in the boat with a French lady and 
her friend, and they used to sing it.’ 

***What, lately?’ 

“““No, the summer I won my 
medal and my certificate.’ 

‘“‘Brera had never heard of Pietro’s 
medal and certificate, so he was curi- 
ous and inquired into the matter. 
He soon got the whole story out of 
Pietro. It was this. Two years be- 
fore, a young and very pretty 
Frenchwoman had come to Como 
with a girl companion. They were 
apparently rather Bohemians and on 
a painting expedition, and they put 
up ata pension in the town. They 
were mighty fond of going on the 
water, and Pietro was their boatman. 
The elder girl—Pietro called her the 
‘Signora Mi-non-so,’ which isa bit 
vague,—was in command, paid for 
everything, and was obviously run- 
ning the show. And she ran it very 
much on the cheap, Pietro. said. 
Tips were scanty, and the arrange- 
ment with the Padrona of the boats 
was most carefully made beforehand. 
However, the girls were pleasant, 
and the ‘Signora Mi-non-so’ was 
very pretty, and Pietro was _thor- 
oughly Italian. So the scantiness of 
the tips didn’t distress him so much 
as it might otherwise have done. 
But presently the elder girl began 
apparently to think she was spending 
too much even as it was, and she 
told the Padrona she wanted the boat 
without Pietro and would row her- 
self. She was a strong girl, and 
knew how to take an oar. So Pietro 
was dismissed and all the tips were 
saved. 
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‘Now the lake of Como is a bit 
treacherous. It’s long and winding, 
and storms get up there very sud- 
denly. And when they do, the 
waves are too big for a small row 
boat to live in. One afternoon the 
‘Signora Mi-non-so’ and her friend 
came down to the quay in front of 
the Hotel Plinius and ordered out 
the boat. Pietro was there, and he 
said to her: 


«« How Pietro managed to save them, nobody ever quite knew.”’ 


‘**T shouldn't go alone to-day, 
Signora.’ 

‘* ‘Why not?’ says the French girl. 

‘**Bad weather’s coming.’ 

*‘Now the sky was almost cloud 
less, and the water like oil. The 
French girl laughed in Pietro’s face. 

““*We aren't such fools as you 
think, although we are forestieri,’ 
she said. ‘I know what you’re up 
to.’ 
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‘“‘That’s my rendering of it. You 
must imagine the equivalent in bad 
Italian. 

‘Pietro got as red as fire—so he 
told Brera. He understood that the 
French girl meant he was trying to 
force himself on her as boatman so 
as to get a pourboire. He never said 
another word, but brought the boat 
round to the landing stage, helped 
the girls in, and pushed them off. 





See page 422 


‘“*Drown ten times for me, both 
of you!’ he muttered, as he saw the 
boat glide off on the smooth water. 

“Then he looked away to the 
north and whistled, ‘O Sole Mio!’ 
and then he sat down on a box in 
which the boat cushions were kept 
and began to smoke furiously. 

‘Time went on, and sure enough 
the sky grew black, and the wind be- 
gan to come down between the tall 
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green mountains in heavy gusts. At 
first after each gust it would die 
away, but presently it blew steadily 
and fiercely. The lake was covered 
with waves, the boats that were out 
ran in for shelter. But the two 
girls hadn’t come back. The Pa- 
drona of the boats—1 know her; a 
jolly, broad, brown woman with long 
gold ear-rings, who almost lives at 
the water’s edge,—asked Pietro, who 
was still smoking on the box, where 
they were. 

“TIT don’t know. They can drown 
ten times for me,’ he muttered, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘But he turned and looked out 
over the waves all the same, and saw 
that the lake was a mass of foam. 

‘**They must have put in at Villa 
1)’Este,’ said the Padrona. 

‘Just then a black speck came in 
sight on the lake. By degrees it got 
nearer, until Pietro and the Padrona, 
and the boatmen who were down 
there watching the weather, could 
see that it was a row-boat laboring 
heavily in the waves. It came on 
very slowly. 

‘“““Tt’ll never get to land!’ cried 
the Padrona. 

‘‘For the wind was rising all the 
time, and the waves were like the 
waves of the sea. Pietro shaded his 
eyes with his hand. He could see 
farther by three hundred yards than 
any other lad in Como. 

‘**Who is it?’ said the Padrona. 

‘“*The Signora Mi-non-so,’ said 
Pietro. 

‘**She’ll never get in.’ 

‘“*No, I don’t suppose she ever 
will,’ said Pietro, and started ‘Sole 
Mio’ again. 

‘“The Padrona—she’s an excitable 
woman,—went nearly frantic. She 
implored Pietro to take out a big 
boat and go to the help of the Sig- 
nora. He only whistled. She 
begged the other boatmen. But 


they said one and all that it would 
be no good, and only a drowning 
matter. Then she went on her knees 
and began to pray to the Madonna 
for her boat and the forestieri—put- 
ting the boat first in her prayer, like 
a sensible woman. 

‘‘Presently above the wind there 
came an awful screaming noise, very 
faint and very ghastly. It was the 
two girls. One of the oars had 
gone. The boat turned broadside 
on. The Padrona stopped praying, 
and Pietro stopped whistling. It 
was all up with the girls, but not a 
boatman dared venture. The Pa- 
drona looked at Pietro, and Pietro, 
calling himself every name in the 
Como dialect, pushed dewn a boat 
and went off alone. He was nearly 
capsized more than once, but he held 
on, and just as he got near the girls 
a wave came into their boat and she 
foundered. How the deuce Pietro 
managed to save those two, nobody 
ever quite knew, least of all himself. 
He went into the water, head fore- 
most, and after an awful struggle he 
got one of them into his boat, and 
the other—the ‘Signora Mi-non-so’— 
with her hands clutching on to the 
gunwale for dear life. 

‘“‘Then he struck out like ten giants 
drunk with red wine,—so he said to 
Brera—pushing the boat before him. 
Luckily the tempest was with them, 
blowing in shore, or they’d never 
have got along. As it was, when 
they were near in, two boatmen ven- 
tured a little way out and towed the 
boat to the quay with the one girl. 
The other, the ‘Signora Mi-non-so’, 
Pietro brought in swimming. She 
was half dead with fright and choked 
with water. 

“Once on land she let out, and 
thanked and blessed Pietro before 
them all, said the truth, that she 
owed her life to him, and that he 
should find she knew it. 
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«Her hand was trembling violently. 
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The key went tap, tap against the door.’’ 
See page 425 
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‘“*Come to the pension to-morrow 
at luncheon time,’ she said. ‘And 
you shall see if I’m grateful. You 
shall have a boat of your own, 
Pietro, for you’re a hero.’ 

‘They all heard her say it, with 
the tears streaming down her face.’’ 

The traveler paused for a moment, 
pulled his long beard almost fran- 
tically, and then said: 

“Next day at twelve o'clock, 
Pietro went round to the penston and 
asked for the ‘Signora Mi-non-so’. 
He had her real name then and for- 
got it afterward. 

‘““Oh,’ says the mistress of the 
house, ‘the Signora and her friend 
started for Paris by the early morn- 
ing express from Milan.’ 

“That kept Pietro still a minute. 
Then he said: 

‘“*Any message left for Pietro 
Bernardo?’ 

‘“*No, no message left for any- 
one,’ says the mistress, staring with 
surprise. 

‘Pietro turned away, whistling the 
old tune. 

“Well, Pietro didn’t get his boat, 
for be didn‘t hear anything from the 
French girl, but he got a medal, a 
pension of a hundred fre from the 
Italian government, and a framed 
address from all the boatmen of 
Como, setting forth in full the facts 
of the case, and ending with these 
words: 

‘““We, your comrades, present 
you with this address as a memorial 
of our admiration for your valor, and 
express to you and to the whole 
world our horror and contempt at the 
conduct of the strangers with the 
hearts of tigers, whose lives you 
saved and who rewarded you with 
the basest ingratitude.’ 

‘Rather oddly put, perhaps, but 
it was what Como meant. Pietro 
showed this certificate, as he called 
it, and his medal, to Brera, and that’s 


the end of the first part of my story. 


‘‘The second part is that eighteen 
months later Brera met a beautiful 
French girl in Paris, and fell over 
ears in love with her. Suppose I 
call her——’”’ 

‘You may call her Mademoiselle 
Jones, if you wish,” interposed our 
hostess, with an enchanting vicious- 
ness. 

“By Jove, you are quick!”’ said 
the traveler. ‘‘Mademoiselle Jones 
then. In the meantime Brera had 
lost sight of Pietro, who, at parting, 
had said he wanted to come to Lon- 
don. All North Italians of that class 
do. Brera had laughed at him and 
told him to stick to his pleasant 
trade, given him a good present and 
bade him adieu. 

‘Well, Brera was mad about 
Mademoiselle Jones. He proposed 
to her right away, and she—after her 
mother had made a few financial 
inquiries—accepted him as her fu- 
ture husband. Brera's a rich man, 
as well as an_ attractive chap. 
Things went smoothly, and the wed- 
ding day was fixed. It was to be in 
winter, just before Christmas. Now, 
in November, Brera persuaded 
Madame Jones and the daughter to 
come over for a trip to London, and 
put up in rooms in Ebury Street. 
One day, near the end of the month, 
he called at the house to take Made- 
moiselle out. He was going to let 
her choose a diamond tiara. Brera’s 
capable of anything when he’s in 
love.’’ 

“Nice man!’’ interjected our host- 
ess decisively. 

“She and Brera were in the hall 
just coming out—but the hall door 
was not yet open—when a _ piano 
organ outside struck up ‘O Sole Mio!’ 

Mademoiselle Jones stopped dead. 

‘““Why what's the matter?’ asked 
Brera. 
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‘Nothing. Only—I don’t like 
that tune,’ she said. 

‘‘Brera laughed, and cried out: 

‘“*Shall we give up the tiara?’ 

‘‘For she seemed as if she were 
going back to the drawing-room 
they’d just left. 

‘‘When he said that, she burst out 
laughing too. 

‘**Come along,’ she answered. 

‘Brera opened the hall door, and 
they came out together upon the 
step, and Brera banged the door be- 
hind them. There, by the curb, was 
the organ, and there, turning the 
handle of it, was Pietro. Brera 
knew him ina moment, and took a 
quick step forward. 

‘* *Pietro!’ he cried out. 

‘‘Pietro stopped turning the han- 
dle, but he didn’t take a bit of notice 
of Brera. He was staring hard at 
Mademoiselle Jones, and again his 
face was all over murder. 

‘**Pietro! What’s the matter?’ ex- 
claimed Brera, angrily almost. 

‘Pietro pointed. Brera turned 
round; and there was Mademoiselle 
Jones with her back to him, and her 
head right down betweén her shoul- 
ders, trying with all her might to get 
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her latchkey into the front door. 
Her hand was trembling so violently 
that she couldn’t find the hole, and 
the key went tap, tap, against the 
wood. Brera told me afterward it 
seemed to him a full hour while he 
watched her, with her head bent 
down and all in a hunch, fumbling 
against that door. At last she got 
the key in, turned it, opened the 
door, slipped into the hall, and dis- 
appeared, banging the door behind 
her. 

‘Then Brera turned and looked at 
Pietro in the eyes, and his own eyes 
were a straight question. 

““*The Signora Mi-non-so!’ said 
Pietro. 


‘Brera didn’t see her again. But 
he took Pietro into his service and 
he’s got him now.”’ 

The traveler paused. 

‘“‘When I stayed with Brera the 
other day, Pietro valeted me,’’ he 
added at length. ‘‘And he did it 
very well.”’ 

“I’m glad they hadn’t chosen that 
diamond tiara,’’ observed our host- 


ess, with a very feminine sigh of sat- 
isfaction. 
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The Jewel-Hungry 


BY JULIET SAGER 


‘This, in short, is our position.’ 
The old count paused to take a pinch 
of snuff languidly, but his eyes were 
fierce and eager among their wrin- 
kles. 

‘Robert de Villecourt is not 
necessary to the happiness of any 
one of us. Andree here——’’ 

“Curse his soul! I hate him!’ 
burst in the younger man savagely 
The count continued undisturbed. 

‘‘Andree says that he hates him, 
and I do, too—a little,’’ he said, 
with deadly quiet. ‘‘All of us would 
profit in love or land or money or 
title by his removal—either death or 
banishment, but you would profit 


more than any, Jean de Villecourt.’’ 
The third man was grayish pale 
and his hands worked nervously. 
He opened his mouth to speak, 
choked, coughed, and was silent. 
The count smiled grimly. It 
amused him that a man could not 
sentence his brother to death or ban- 
ishment without an attack of nerves. 
‘The question has been,’’ he be- 
gan again, ‘“‘how to accomplish our 
end. I am too old for duelling, 
Jean is too—unwell, and Andree 
bears yet the scars of one encounter. 
In such case, a bullet or a dagger- 
thrust in the dark should have served 
our purpose, but there, too, we have 
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«« Marianne sprang to her feet, and her face was no longer tired and sullen.’’ See page 432. 
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| been unfortunate. Robert de Ville- self shall do our work for us—his 
i court still rides abroad, laughing, Majesty and awoman.”’ He leaned 
. and loving.” forward in his chair, quieting their 
Andree thundered out an oath. questions with a gesture. 

“What more can we do?’ he de- “When one deals with a woman, 
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I will make up as much between us. 
Nonsense! you haggle like a trades- 
man, and in ten days you will bea 
marquis and a millionaire!’ He 
rang a bell at his side. 

‘‘But your plan?’’ stammered de 
Villecourt. 

‘‘To-morrow night. Be here at 
seven. Au revoir!’ with jeweled 
hand the old count waved away dis- 
cussion and the prospective marquis. 
To tell the truth, he hated both. 

“But the woman?’’ demanded 
Andree, unrepressed. 

The old man fixed him with a 
haughty stare which presently 
melted slowly into a smile. ‘‘Ah, 
Andree, Andree, it is ever with 
thee, ‘The woman, the woman!’ ’”’ 
A servant had entered and presented 
his arm. The count took it and 
rose. “‘I am going to bed.’’ At 
the door he paused. ‘‘They call her 
‘The Jewel-Hungry,’ ’’ he said, over 
his shoulder. 

When he was quite gone, Jean 
stole back into the room and touched 
Andree’s shoulder. ‘‘Whom did he 
say?’ he whispered. 

‘““*The Jewel-Hungry.’ ”’ 

‘The Jewel-Hungry?’ Is it a 
woman—or what?”’ 

Andree whirled on him with an 
oath. ‘‘And are there villages in 
France so far from Paris that no word 
has reached them of Marianne, ‘The 
Jewel-Hungry?’ Then, man, listen 
to me and save yourself the shame 
of such provincial ignorance. 

“She is a gypsy. While hunting 
one day the king saw her in the 
camp of her tribe, and loved her the 
same moment. She was barefoot, 
and wore a shawl over her head, but 
he brought her to Paris and put her 
in a palace, and is emptying the 
treasury to buy her jewels. He 
would make her a duchess and bring 
her to the court in spite of every- 
thing, but she steadfastly refuses, 
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Not love, not ambition, hardly power 
tempts her desire—all she wants is 
jewels. She has enough for an em- 
press now, but she is not satisfied. 
So Paris wonders and envies and 
hates and admires and calls her ‘The 
Jewel-Hungry.’ ”’ 

“And it is she to whom——”’ 

‘‘To whom we pay our respects to- 
morrow evening. Aurevoir!’’ An- 
dree, too, cut short discussion. 

The next night Count Raoul de 
Greville, his nephew Andree, and 
Jean de Villecourt, waited almost an 
hour in one of the gorgeous little 
salons of Marianne’s palace. That 
they were gentlemen of France, and 
she a gypsy girl, did not make them 
hate Robert de Villecourt the less as 
they waited. 

At last a door was flung open by a 
white-and-gold flunkey, and two wo- 
men swept into the room. One— 
thin, secretive, with the manner of a 
spinster duchess and the eyes of a 
bird of prey—courtesied with care- 
ful elegance. The other—young, 
tall, brown, glowing, though with a 
look of sullen weariness marring her 
beauty—merely nodded indifferently, 
The older woman made a quick 
movement of displeasure, and whis- 
pered reprovingly, ‘‘Mademoiselle!’”’ 

Mademoiselle turned on her moni- 
tress with alittle snarl. ‘‘Nah—eh?’ 
she said. ‘“‘I’ll courtesy no more, 
though it be to his Majesty himself. 
’Tis a silly thing and makes my 
knees lame.”’ 

Once more she surveyed the three 
men, then raised her round young 
arms high over her head, and 
stretched them, yawning  luxuri- 
ously. Her gown was clear pale 
yellow, stiff with embroideries of 
gold and pearls, and her head and 
neck and bosom and arms and hands 
were ablaze with gems of every sort 
—diamonds, amethysts, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, opals, all in gor- 
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geous confusion. Then, ‘‘What do 
you want?’ she said. ‘“‘I hope it is 
something amusing. I am tired to 
death of everything.” 

Even the count’s sated eyes had 
grown bright, and he answered 
almost sincerely, ‘‘The beauty of an 
angel, the jewels of an empress, the 
love of a king, and—tired of every- 
thing!’’ 

She had thrown herself on a divan, 
ignoring Mme. Legrand’s stern 
glances. ‘“‘Well, why not? Beau- 
tifuli Yes, I know I am beautiful, 
but I am tired of looking in my mir- 
ror ail day. Jewels? I! love them, 
I want to own more than any other 
woman in Paris, but they do not 
inake m:: happy except for an hour 
or two at first. And as for love— 
well, one can pay ‘oo dearly for the 
love even of a kiny. Iam a gypsy, 
but they musi try to make a grande 
dame of me. I must wear shoes,”’ 
—she thrust oct her feet for them to 
see. ‘These ar> satin and pearls, 
but they cranp me like coarsest 
leather. I must be shut in four 
walls, and that tke tapestry is rare 
and old does not comfort me, for the 
sun and wind I have lost. I am 
weary, weary oi stiff brocades and 
stifling perfumes, of courtesies and 
compliments and intrigues and 
t tles’’ — here the older woman 
couyxhed harshly and maae an im- 
perative gesture of warning. Mueri- 
ann’: sprang to her feet and went 
on, with a fierce moticn toward her, 
‘‘And more than all 1 am weary of 
you, of you and vour perpetual nods 
and coughs, of your smiling mouth 
and purring voice and snake eyes 
full of envy and hate and greed!” 

Mme. Legrand stood up stiffly, 
ier face pasty white, her eyes little 
dots darting flame into the other’s 
face. She stammered_ wordless 
sounds in her rage. 

Suddenly Marianne caught up a 
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handful of sweetmeats from a table 
at her side, and threw them square 
into the face of Madame. ‘Sweets 
to the sweet!’’ she mocked. ‘‘Get 
you gone. I am done with you and 
your kind. There’ll be no more les- 
sons in etiquette and no more teach- 
ers. The king must have me as I am 
or not at all! Begone!”’ 

Mme. Legrand stood yet, panting, 
choking, clenching and unclenching 
her hands. But something in the 
gypsy’s look taught her caution, and 
she turned and went out of the 
room, walking slowly like a blind 
woman, and whispering to herself. 

Marianne returned to her divan 
triumphantly. ‘‘Now I am free!’ 
she exulted. 

“You have made an enemy,” 
warned the count. 

“Bah?” 

**You have many.”’ 

“They are fools.’’ 

‘Perhaps, with one exception. A 
dangerous; exception, Mademoi- 
selle.’’ 

She looked insolent question. 

‘Robert de Villecourt. He says 
you will bring ruin to the king and 
to France, and he has sworn your 
downfall.’’ 

Angry red flamed into her cheeks, 
her eyes blazed. ‘‘I know, I know,”’ 
she said, between her teeth. 

“‘And he will accomplish his end, 
Mademoiselle. The king loves him 
and listens to him, and some day 
you will be driven out of Paris at his 
bidding, poor and ashamed and de- 
feated.”’ 

She sprang to her feet snarling, 
‘I hate him, I hate him!’’ 

Andree was at her side with a 
bound, his eyes a match for hers. 
‘‘And I, and I, Mademoiselle!’ he 
cried. ‘He stole the woman I 
loved!’’ 

‘And I,’’ came Jean’s rasping 
voice. ‘‘He robbed me of my in- 
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heritance, my name, my honor!’ 

‘‘And I,’’ added the count, softly. 
“T hate him more than any—for 
mine own reason.”’ 

Marianne laughed abruptly, cool- 
ing with suspicion. ‘‘So! That is 
why you came! Three hates are too 
feeble. You would add a woman’s!”’ 

The count was quick in the emer- 
gency. He waved the younger men 
aside. ‘‘No, no, Mademoiselle, you 
wrong us. It was you who sounded 
the battle-call. Would not we be 
poor enemies to keep silence when 
you cry, ‘I hate’? No, Mademoi- 
selle, our errand was peace, surren- 
der. We hear you are a-hungered 
and we would feed you.”’ 

He bowed deeply and laid a vel- 
vet case on the table near her hand. 
‘‘May three devout lovers dare to 
hope you will?’’ he began grandly, 
but with an eager cry she snatched 
up the box and opened it. 

Inside lay a star of diamonds, 
many small stones surrounding one 
great, fiery gem. She exclaimed 
with delight as she took it out and 
turned it to make it flash, beaming 
radiance herself like a child witha 
new toy. Then she ran to a mirror 
and fastened it on the bosom of her 
gown, where it seemed the last scale 
of a breastplate of jewels. 

Andree watched her 
but he alone. The count’s face was 
blank with thought, and Jean’s 
moody and regretful, the look of a 
miser who has spent money to no 
avail. 

At last she came back to the silent 
group. ‘“‘It is beautiful, beautiful! 
And you saw for yourselves I had 
nothing to put just there. I love 
you all, my friends. You have given 
me a beautiful jewel and I love you. 
I was unjust but now—forgive me!” 
she smiled and purred, and turned 
on each a look that was a caress. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,’’ ineviiably the 


fascinated, 





count was spokesman, “I know a 
vault in Paris where lies a necklace 
of one hundred great white diamonds 
the queen herself might desire. No, 
do not ask the king for it, it cannot 
be bought. But it can be given, for 
it is mine to give, and the day Rob- 
ert de Villecourt is broken and dis- 
graced, that day it shall lie on your 
white throat.’’ 

She looked at him wondering. 
“You mean it? I can trust you?’ 

“On my honor.”’ 

“‘Another necklace, and with a 
hundred stones!’ She was panting 
with excitement. ‘‘Give me a little 
time and there will be no woman in 
all the world with gems like mine. 
Ah, Monsieur, yes, yes, anything 
you wish! Tell me what I must do, 
and quickly, quickly!’ 

Not aman of the three breathed 
quite naturally. Triumph and re- 
venge would be so easy if only she 
would not fail them. Jean was 
almost consoled for his 50,000 
francs. 

““Has he 


been here to-day—de 


Villecourt?’’ asked the count, 
thoughtfully. 
“Yes. He came with a message 


from his Majesty and left but a mo- 
ment before you were announced.’’ 

“Good, good! Fate favors us! 
Andree, bring paper and pen from 
that escritoire. Mademoiselle, sit 
ye here and write. ’Tis to his 
Majesty.”’ 

She obeyed mechanically, her 
mind busy with the hundred great 
white diamonds. 

“Write now that you are in great 
distress of mind and body. That 
since first you came to Paris, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis has made love to 
you secretly and sorely against your 
will, threatening always when you 
repulse him that he will ruin you 
with the king by lies and false wit- 
nesses. That to-night he came, and, 
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finding you alone, tried to force his 
suit on you by brute strength, and 
that you escaped him only after a 
struggle in which he cruelly misused 
you.”’ 

Marianne nodded _ delightedly. 
‘“‘And Monsieur Andree there shall 
crush my arm in his hand till a 
bruise shows plain,’’ she interrupted. 
Andree bent eagerly forward to kiss 
the arm instead, but the count mo- 
tioned him back and went on with 
his instructions. 

“Say that you will not submit to 
the insult of his presence in Paris 
after such a Demand his 
instant punishment, and say that if 
you are not obeyed you will kill 
yourself or—disappear forever or— 
or some woman’s threat, which no 
one would believe but the fool who 
loves her!’’ 

“‘Ah, Monsieur, you have been a 
fool sometime yourself, or you 
would not know!”’ she laughed, as 
she wrote. 


scene, 


“It is done!’’ said Andree to him- 
self. ‘‘It isdone. And how beau- 
tiful—how beautiful she is!’’ 

“It is done!’’ thought Jean, and 
figured for the thousandth time his 
brother’s revenues. 

“It is done,’’ thought the count, 
‘when it is done.’’ 

Then, “It is done,” exclaimed 
Marianne, throwing down the pen. 
‘‘May it be his death warrant! He 
is a brave man, and young, and 
handsome, and perhaps he is not so 
far wrong in what he says of me, 
but—another necklace!’ A hundred 
stones, you said?’ 

The count read the letter with a 
smile of approval, and the men at 
his side chuckled savagely. 

“The signature, Mademoiselle, 
you have forgotten that,’ said the 
count, when they had finished read- 
ing. ‘‘Mademoiselle!’’ She seemed 
to be listening intently to something, 
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and then they all became conscious 
of music somewhere in the garden 
below—the strange dance-music of 
the gypsies, gay and quick in move- 
ment, but full of wailing minors and 
broken with fantastic pauses. 

Marianne sprang to her feet, and 
her face was no longer tired and sul- 
len. ‘“‘Ah, that music! that dear, 
dear music!’’ she whispered. ‘‘How 
they used to play it when the fires 
burned high, and how we danced and 
sang and laughed! It is so long, so 
long! They must stay and play.’’ 
She went to the window and leaned 
out into the darkness. “‘I can see 
nothing. Send a servant to find 
them. Give them money, anything 
they want—only beg them to stay.’”’ 

Andree, himself under the spell of 
the melody and the moment, obeyed 
her silently. The musicians were 
drawing nearer and the music came 
clear and distinct, pleading, laugh- 
ing, tempting, mourning. Marianne 
stood motionless at the window. 

The count spoke first, and his 
voice sounded curiously old and 
artificial. ‘‘It is charming—that 
gypsy music,’’ he said, courteously. 
‘‘But put your name to this letter, 
Mademoiselle, give it to your lackey 
to deliver, and we will be gone, we 
outsiders, and leave you alone with 
your delight.”’ 

“In a moment, in a moment! 
Hush now! Listen to this strain. 
Ah, can’t you see the girls whirling 
in the firelight, clashing their cas- 
tanets high in the air, and the young 
men kneeling at their feet—all 
brown, brave, handsome _ fellows? 
Ah-h-h-h?’’ she drew a long breath 
and turned eagerly to them, ‘‘See, 
see! it is like this!’’ and began to 
dance. 

It was as if the music had been 
made flesh before their eyes. All 
the tenderness, all the rapture, the 
yearning, the triumph of the violins 
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were incarnate in that swaying, bend- 
ing figure. The men watched, al- 
most forgetting to breathe. 

Suddenly, with a wild chord, the 
players stopped. She stood a mo- 
ment, flushed and smiling, still lost 
in her dream. ‘‘Ah, that is life— 
life!’ she said. ‘‘To live always in 
the open, to wake in the morning 
with the sun shining into the tent, to 
spring up and run out into the dewy 
woods, to smell the breakfast cook- 
ing in the great pots, to be hungry, 
to eat, to run all day barefoot in the 
grass or sleep in the cool shade, and 
at night to dance by the fires with 
always such music and nothing over- 
head but the stars and the deep sky! 
To love and hate and to fear noth- 
ing! Poor? Yes, but so long as 
there is meat in the pots, what do we 
need or want? We are free—free 
like the winds and the birds!”’ 

“By Heaven! You are right, 
Mademoiselle! This life of courts 
is not for those who have tasted the 
other, be they gypsy or soldier!’ 
cried Andree, impetuously. 

‘*Andree ever takes fire like tow,’ 
interposed the count. ‘‘Come, 
come, Mademoiselle, it is the music 
has bewitched you. It is the sub- 
tlest liquor ever distilled, and we 
have all been tasting. But that life 
is not for you, beloved of a king, 
envied of every great lady in Paris. 
Look at yourself in that mirror, 
Mademoiselle, would you go back to 
the woolen skirt and coarse shawl 
and glass beads?’’ 

She glanced as he motioned her 
and the warm life died out of her 
face, leaving it sullen and listless as 
before. She ran her fingers over 
her glittering breastplate of jewels 
and muttered unwilling, ‘‘They are 
beautiful, and so many—almost as 
many as the queen’s.’’ But there 
was no joy of possession in her 
words. 


“Will you have more—the most 
beautiful yet, or lose them all?”’ 

“‘Lose them?’ she demanded, 
savagely. 

“You forget our friend the mar- 
quis and his oath.”’ 

“TI wrote what you bade me. 
What more do you want?’’ she 
grumbled. 

“What more? Ventre bleu! Sign 
it and send it!’ The count was 
weary of the scene, his diplomacy 
worn thin. 

She snatched the pen and stooped, 
but before it touched the paper there 
came again the notes of the violin. 
Then a man began to sing under the 
window, a deep, tender voice in a 
strange language. 

Like a creature transformed Mari- 
anne listened, and then ran swiftly 
to the window sobbing, ‘‘Ziska! 
Ziska!” all the way. 

Andree ripped out a great oath 
and Jean ground his teeth and cursed 
in a whisper, but the count took 
snuff delicately, though his hand 
was trembling. 

The song ceased and a man’s 
voice came indistinctly to them, 
questioning and answering with 
Marianne’s voice replying, all in the 
strange gypsy tongue. 

When at last she came back to 
where they waited impatiently, she 
looked as she had when she danced. 
“It is he, Ziska,’’ she said, simply. 
‘‘He was ill—a long way off, and I 
thought he was false to me. I am 
going away with him now.” 

“Girl, girl! Are youmad? Going 
away—with a gypsy? What of the 
king?’’ cried the younger man. 

‘“‘T am free,’’ she said, proudly. 
‘‘The king himself gave me his word 
that when I wished to go, no one 
should stop or question me. And— 
I love Ziska. A gypsy, you say? 
Well, what of that? I ama gypsy, 
too, the same red blood runs in my 
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veins. I am going back now to my 
people, to the open skies and the 
campfires and the wild, free wander- 
ing! Back to my own people and 
to Ziska!’’ As she spoke she was 
tearing the jewels from her throat 
and hair and arms and throwing 
them in a gorgeous heap on the 
table. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ demanded 
Andree, in sudden new surprise. 

“They are the king’s. I take 
nothing with me. Ziska forbade it. 
Besides,’’ her laugh was like a bird’s 
song, ‘‘how should I wear these in 
the forest? They called me ‘The 
Jewel-Hungry’—they should have 
called me ‘The Love-Hungry.’ Now 
my heart is fed, fed with love, and a 
string of beads that Ziska puts about 
my neck is worth more than all the 
diamonds in Paris!”’ 

She had stripped herself bare of 
every ornament, not one jewel left 
of so many. ‘You bear me witness 
—I goas poorasI came. And now, 
adieu, Monsieurs. Behold my last 
courtesy!’’ Laughing she bent to 
the floor, and then ran to the win- 
dow. 









But she turned for a parting shot. 
‘‘Ah, Robert de Villecourt—I had 
forgotten him! Now you must fight 
him without my aid, alas! He will 
be a match for you all, I am think- 
ing, and by my faith I hope he will. 
Now I fear him no longer, I know 
him honest and brave, and may God 
keep him happy and whole!”’ 

She was gone, and from the win- 
dow Andree watched her pass down 
a little stairway into the garden. 
There a man was waiting. He put 
a cloak around her, and they went 
away into the darkness, his arm 
around her waist. Andree turned 
back with a sigh and an oath. 

The count was gazing into space, 
his forehead wrinkled. ‘‘He seems 
to bear a charmed life. But there 
must be a way—a way,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

Jean had kept his eye on the dia- 
mond star he had helped to pay for, 
and when he had a chance slipped it 
into his pocket. ‘‘I have saved my 
50,000 francs, and perhaps made a 
little,”’ he chuckled. “This is 
worth 100,000—if the old scoundrel 
told the truth.”’ 
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The little house stood fairly on the 
rocks, where the sea in storms beat 
against its stone foundations. The 
space was enough—the low base- 
ment, which had been used by the 
first occupant for fishing tackle and 
such paraphernalia; the second 
story containing two airy rooms, one 
of which looked seaward; and the 
loft, which was good for lumber if 
nothing else. 

Mrs. Oliphant and her daughter 
Anne, dusty and fretted from a long 
hot journey in the cars, looked over 
the cool, simple dwelling with mani- 
fest approval. 

“You shall sleep in the landward 
room, mother,’’ said Miss Anne, 
‘and you will be less likely to be 
disturbed by the roaring of the 
breakers.” 

‘But the trees thrust their heads 
fairly in the windows of that room,’’ 
said Mrs. Oliphant. ‘“‘If I am liable 
to be disturbed by the sounds of na- 
ture—and I confess that they have 
never yet disturbed me—lI shall be 
in as bad a case in one room as the 
other.”’ 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ said Anne, with 
smiling decisiveness, “‘it is my opin- 
ion that it will be better for you to 
have the landward room.’ 


Mrs. Oliphant bowed her head 
submissively. She knew the proper 
attitude of an American parent 
toward her child; and moreover, she 
had not forgotten that when one is 
eighteen, one has one’s own reasons 
for soliciting dreams. And of all 
things in the created world, nothing 
yields up more dreams than the sea 

“The hotel is only three blocks 
distant,’? commented Anne. ‘‘Going 
to meals will give you just the proper 
amount of exercise, dear mother. 
As for me, I shall walk a great dis- 
tance each day.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant permitted herself a 
quizzical expression. Asa matter of 
fact, she was quite as good a pedes- 
trian as her daughter; but it suited 
Anne to be protecting, and she knew 
that her daughter had need, just 
then, of lavishing her devotion upon 
some one. 

The reason of this was that Anne 
had just divested herself of a burden 
and that burden was a young man’s 
love. Miss Anne had ideals, and 
had slain a very comfortable affec- 
tion because it did not conform to 
them. She desired, as do most 
young persons of her years and sex 
to love consumingly, unquestion- 
ingly, through sorrow, shame and 
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death—and to darker deaths beyond 
death. But-—well, she had not suc- 
ceeded. Therefore an amiable and 
honorable young gentleman, who 
would have served her in all faith for 
the days of her life, went his melan- 
choly ways, and Miss Anne paced 
the bare floor of her seaward-looking 
room and rejoiced—or tried to re- 
joice—that two hundred miles lay 
between him and her. 

The ladies had dined on the car, 
and no necessity of any sort was 
upon them that evening, save that of 
unpacking their trunks, which Miss 
Anne did with commendable energy, 
insisting that her mother should sit 
near her while she worked, and talk 
to her. She was much too proud to 
admit why her mother’s’ voice 
sounded so profoundly grateful to 
her as it did that evening, and per- 
haps, indeed, she did not more than 
half suspect the nature of the dis- 
comfort which made her crave 
maternal sympathy. But whether 
she confessed the cause of her lone- 
liness or not, it is certain that the 
hour was late before she indicated 
that they would better retire—an 
idea which Mrs. Oliphant was in- 
capable of suggesting, so long as she 
perceived any need, however occult, 
that her daughter might have for her. 

Anne lit the candle in her moth- 
er’s room, turned down the bed cov- 
ers, adjusted the windows and cur- 
tains, and kissed her mother three 
times with a sort of melancholy 
ardor; and Mrs. Oliphant, correctly 
interpreting the meaning of this sad 
passion, longed to whisper in that 
pretty ear: 

“You hoped to look Love in the 
face, but behold, he has_ brushed 
you with his wing! Be grateful for 
so much, for Life offers us not per- 
fection, but the longing for it. 
Which is a mystery. Send for your 
lover and leave the mysteries to 
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themselves. There are enough of 
them in all goodness, to take care of 
each other.’’ But she_ refrained, 
because she surmised that every wom- 
an must taste of the cup of love’s 
sorrow before she can appreciate the 
flavor of love’s joy. 

Anne, in the gray room, without 
her light, sat down by the window, 
and breathed the immeasurable soli- 
tariness of the sea into her soul. 
She let its voices comfort her—be- 
cause they were despairing and she 
required to be sistered in her gloom. 
The winds had their way in her silent 
chamber, and she diverted herself 
with mournful presages, forecasting 
that she would always live alone, 
that none would answer her when she 
cried out, or hold her in love-keep- 
ing away from the vastness and lone- 
liness of the world. 

Almost every one at eighteen has 
thought these thoughts. 

There were cold tears on her 
cheeks when she closed her window, 
and chill dew was in her brown hair 
and a shiver of pain in her heart. 
She lit her candle—for the town was 
a simple one and old customs held 
there—and longed for a fire on her 
hearth. 

There was wood lying by the wide, 
rude fireplace, but no kindling or 
paper had been provided and she 
was forced to give up the idea of 
building a fire. She stood on the 
bare hearth with a sense of desolate- 
ness growing upon her; and then, 
without her knowing why, a little 
spasm of sobbing seized her and 
shook her breast with its futile storm. 

She shut out the gray vision of the 
sea, and undressed, and so crept into 
bed, prayerless, saying to herself 
that the world was a very much 
more difficult place than she had 
known or guessed, and taking pas- 
sionate oaths as lonely lovers do, 
that she would live to her sad self 
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all her days—an unsung martyr, an 
unhabited nun. She would walk the 
world softly, serving the needy and 
never hope for happiness herself. 
Love was, indeed, a mirage! _Nurs- 
ing these tenebrous fancies, she 
slept, the sea wind blowing in upon 
her from the most remote of the 
three windows. 

Even those who are learning the 
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at herself; and perhaps, too, with 
anger at the man whose dream-self, 
even, would dare venture on the 
taking of such liberties. Then, 
opening her eyes to assure herself 
that in verity this was a vision of 
the night, she discovered with a 
strange horror, that she was no 
longer alone. 

Two figures stood on the hearth, 
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«« She discovered with a strange horror that she was no longer alone.’ 


meaning of the word ‘‘farewell’’ 
have happy dreams, and one came to 
Anne in her sleep, so that she sat up 
suddenly, stung into wakefulness by 
a warm trembling kiss upon her lips 
—the kiss of the lover whom she had 
declared she did not love. 

She blushed hotly with vexation 


J 


and seemed to be warming them- 
selves before an eldricht fire, such as 
gleams out, blue and fitful, from the 
burning of ancient wrecks and drift 
of the sea. The intruders were 
silent, and their regards were fixed 
upon each other with thrilling inten- 


sity. One was a man, a sailor, 
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young, with wide shoulders and 
strong limbs. His arms, bared to 
the elbow, revealed great muscles, 
and on his hand, Anne caught the 
gleam of a silver ring. She noticed, 
moreover, and had an _ indefinable 
repugnance at the discovery, that he 
was dripping from his dark curling 
locks to his feet. 

This fact in no way discomfitted 
his companion, a young girl frocked 
in white, who stood looking at him 
with worshipful eyes. Her brown 
hair hung in braids down her back; 
her eyes were blue and trusting, and 
humid with some emotion. As 
Anne watched her she lifted up her 
slender arms and put them about the 
wet neck of the sailor, with the aban- 
don of a loving woman; and he 
stooped with a gesture of passion 
and sorrow as if he would place his 
lips, blue with the chill, upon her 
glowing ones, but even as he neared 
the girl’s trembling rosy mouth, the 
glow of the goblin fire died; the 
transparent darkness revealed the 
fact that the hearth was vacant; and 
the lamentation of the sea filled the 
room. 

Anne would have cried out for 
mere relief at hearing her own 
voice, but she remembered her 
mother’s weariness, and she turned 
her face to the wall in a white fear, 
and after a time slept heavily. 

When she awoke, lo, her bare floor 
was asa golden pavement, and the 
gleam of dancing waters was on her 
wall! The morning had come joy- 
ously, mocking yesterday’s regrets. 
She sprang from her bed with asense 
of anticipation, and ran to lift the 
curtains, and as she did so, noticed 
something shining on the hearth. 

“‘Strange!’’ said she aloud. ‘‘Last 
night the stone was bare. I observed 
that nothing, not even ashes lay on 
it. It had been swept clean.’ 

She stooped and lifted the object 
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cautiously. It was a bunch of sea- 
weed, unlike any she had ever seen 
before. Its enormously long leaves 
gleamed with metallic colorings, and 
as she held the thing, its prehen- 
sile fronds clung to her fingers and 
her wrist with a chill, yet familiar 
tenacity. 

She stared at it with a sort of in- 
credulity, and at the wet, dark spot 
on the stone where it had lain—the 
same spot surely, where the dripping 
sailor had stood the night before, 
near the window that stood open to 
the sea. Anne Oliphant, the sun- 
light streaming about her and the 
good sound of the breakfast horn 
ringing in her ears, gave an impa- 
tient and disbelieving toss to her 
head. 

‘“‘Quite amusing!” she said, jaunt- 
ily. ‘“‘At any rate, it comes in very 
well, for it has given me a notion of 
how to spend my time. I'll makea 
collection of seaweed.”’ 

And so she did, and became 
learned in the matter of conjuga- 
tions and Zodsporangia, or Macro- 
cystis and Chlorosperemz. She 
put her dried plants in a book, and 
classified them somewhat lamely ac- 
cording to Lindley and Harvey and 
Burmeister. It helped to anesthetize 
an aching, foolish heart, till one day, 
without having the least premoni- 
tion that she was going to do it, 
Anne sent a message—ah, blessed 
be telegraphy—and the next day 
she was no longer alone. The sea 
was no more the symbol of man’s 
solitude. Its voice ceased to be 
funebrious. The wind no_ longer 
mocked her with her loneliness. 
Instead, the moon, at its full, trans- 
figured the wild world of water and 
wind and wonder, and by the shore 
walked Anne and another, knowing 
themselves for immortals. 

She told him of the night when 
she went to sleep weeping for sorrow 
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at their parting, 
and, in a voice that 
quaked a little in 
spite of all her 
efforts, she relat- 
ed the incident of 
the intruders who 
had stood on her 
hearth, there in 
the night, by the 
elf fire, and tried 
to kiss, and had 
vanished even in 
the act. 

‘‘Adream’s frus- 
tration,’’ he said. 
‘‘Even in a dream 
a true lover ought 
not to be cheated 
like that.”’ 

And being no 
believer in inapti- 
tudes, he achieved 
what the = sailor 
had failed in— 
he kissed his true 
love. 

Ithappened that 
Anne remembered 
with more distinct- 
ness than any act- 
uality of her life, 
this pathetic vision 
of the night. Often 
as she sank to 
sleep in the happy 
days that preceded 
hermarriage, there 
flashed before her 
eyes these two fig- 
ures, young, pite- 
ous, looking at 
each other with ‘‘a 
madness of farewells’’—the girl 
lithe, glowing, sorrowful, the man 
drenched, with blue lips. A sort 
of horror hung over that night, 
emphasized by her own unformulated 
grief. 

Then came the days of her wed- 








ding and honey- 
moon, the home- 
making in the gra- 
cious town of Bal- 
timore, and _ the 
acquiring of new 
friends. Among 
these was a certain 
elderly and learned 
gentleman who 
held the chair of 
biology at Johns 
Hopkins. He, 
being a solitary 
man, yet of soci- 
able inclination, 
came often to the 
fair new home and 
basked him in its 
happiness. Anne 
babbled to him 
about her enthusi- 
asms, and one day 
she chanced to 
confess that she 
had once diverted 
herself by making 
a collection of sea- 
weed. 

“IT should like 
very much to see 
it,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you have read my 
little work on the 
rockweeds of Ar- 
gentina.’’ 

“Il confess— — 
began Anne. 








«sThe next day she was no longer 
alone.’’ 


“It is no mat- 

x?) 4 
ter, my dear,’’ said 
the professor. 
‘*Pray bring me 


your specimens,’”’ 

He looked them over with inter- 
est, pursing his lips and shaking his 
head. 

“Quite intelligent, my child, for 
an amateur—quite intelligent and— 
and picturesque, if I may use the 
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word. But in some respects your 
classification is obsolete. For exam- 
ple, you have altogether underesti- 
mated the extent of the Phceosporece; 
with your permission I should 
like to discourse to you some even- 
ing on the demonstrations of the 
Thalassiophytee— as he stopped 
abruptly, and stared at the leaf he 
had turned. 

Anne bent over his shoulder. He 
was pointing with his delicate, nerv- 
ous index finger to that page on 
which she had fastened a long leaf 
of the weed she had picked up dank 
and shining, from her cold hearth- 
stone. 

‘‘My dear lady,’’ he said, with a 
certain quaver in his “not 
many are so fortunate—or so unfor- 
tunate—as to possess a specimen of 
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this curious branch of the Alge 
family. If it would not pain you 
too much, I should like to hear how 
you came bythis. Really you make 
me, an old collector, quite envious.”’ 
Anne looked back at him with 
startled eyes. 
‘“‘I—I—really, professor,—it is a 
story I never tell.’’ 
‘‘Hah, I feared so,’’ 
professor. ‘‘Forgive me. 
not have inquired 
gruesome a possession.”’ 
‘Gruesome?’ She felt 
beating uncomfortably fast. 
‘‘What should I call it but that,’’ 
said the professor, irritably, adjust- 
ing his glasses upon his thin nose, 
‘“‘when this is found nowhere but 
upon dead bodies that have come up 
out of the deep sea?’ 


sighed the 
I should 


concerning so 


her heart 





The Country of the Heart 


BY RICHARD H. POST 


The doctor tried to speak encour- 
agingly. ‘‘I don’t think you’ll have 
to be gone long,”’ he said. 

The man looked at him with a half 
smile that came with an effort, a 
smile that knew. 

“It’s pretty hard leaving,’’ he 
The physician did not 
answer. He could not tell him the 
truth, and he never had much faith 
in promises. 

‘“‘Now doctor,’’ the man 
teaning forward in his chair and un- 
easily tossing a pillow at his feet. 
“Doctor, we’re not physician and 
patient to each other—we’re friends. 
It’s no professional matter at all. 
You know how it is with me. _ I 
guess it will be a long time before I 
see this again,’’ and he looked out 
of the window, far down the grassy 


replied. 


said, 


slope of the lake front, at the green 
billows running in white dashes of 
foam on the beach. Farther out it was 
a deep blue, and over the stretch of 
sun-filled glistening water was the 
blue and white sky of early May in 
Illinois. A lake gull hung over the 
water, a dot in the distance, then 
was swallowed up inthe foam. Red- 
mond saw it with half-closed eyes. 

“Well, anyway—you know there’s 
Miss Hale, Miss Elizabeth Hale, 
We met last summer over on the 
Michigan shore. I didn’t know 
about this then,’’ he coughed, 
“‘though I had a bad cold all sum- 
mer. Well I—I found them the 
pleasantest months I ever knew. I 
think she did too.”’ 

He paused a moment. The words 
brought so many pictures running 
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‘* The doctor tried to speak encouragingly.”’ 


through his brain, that he _ half 
watched the panorama. 

‘‘There was no engagement,—we 
both were pretty young, but she 
understood as much as I. Oh 
God,’’ he cried, breaking out sud- 
denly in a mad assault upon fate, but 
running down into softness as he 
came to her name, ‘‘Oh, God, why 
must it—how I loved Bess!’’ 

The doctor held up a warning 
finger to him. 

“Yes, I know,’’ Redmond an- 
swered, “‘I’ll try not to get excited, 
but it’s pretty hard—it’s all hard. 
I’ve written all winter, very care- 
fully, and haven’t said a word about 
this.’’ He smiled bravely. ‘‘She 
doesn’t know. We understand each 
other pretty well, and yet, don’t you 
see, we don’t, at all. She doesn’t 
know my friends or relatives, only 
you. I think you met her, didn’t 
your”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, she’s coming back to the 
same place in June,”’ he hurried his 


words as he unfolded his purpose, 
‘and I promised to be there too, 
but IguessI can’t.’’ I’ve written her 
and told her I’m called to Europe. 
You see, Nicholson is going next 
week for I don’t know how many 
months, and I'll give him these let- 
ters to mail.’’ He held up a bunch 
of envelopes all addressed in his 
crisp business handwriting, and lack- 
ing only stamps. ‘‘Nicholson will 
mail them at intervals. There’s no 
one to tell her, because the people 
we knew last year won’t be back, 
and after a while, when the letters 
run out, she'll think I’ve forgotten 
her.” 

He turned his head from the win- 
dow and pressed a handkerchief he 
had quietly drawn from his pocket to 
his face. 

The doctor came over in two 
steps. ‘I call that bravery,” he 
said, and there was a huskiness in 
his throat. 

Redmond sat up and shook his 
hand. ‘‘What you’re to do is to go 
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up there, if you can, and not to tell 
her. She may want to know about 
it,’’ he said rather wistfully, ‘‘but 
you’re not to tell her. Say any- 
thing you want to, but that. I 
couldn’t ask her, you know, with 
this cough. I’m afraid if I did she’d 
insist upon it’s going on as we 
planned, more from the romance of 
the thing than for any other.’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ said the doctor, 
forget that I know her.” 

‘She is perfection,’’ said the sick 
man, his cheeks quite ablaze with 
the flush of fever and excitement. 
‘‘But not for me,’’ he added. 

The doctor stood looking down at 
him. ‘“‘I’ll do it,” he said, ‘‘though 
I’ll be feeling like a scoundrel all 
through. And you're going —” 

‘‘Wednesday,’’ replied Redmond, 
‘“‘ten miles north of Phoenix.’’ 

After the doctor had gone, the sick 
man sat for a long time watching the 
changing flash of colors on the 
water. He saw a girl with whom he 
had sailed once, but a summer ago, 
—it seemed so long! He saw her 
brown hair with its rippling ends, 
dainty little curls which were for- 
ever tossing about at the beck and 
call of the fresh west wind; her eyes 
of intense blue, such blue as in the 
far depth of the great lake in mid- 
summer; her gentle face, flower-like 
in its quiet beauty, and yet with 
power and resolution in the imperious 
toss of the head and the flash of the 
blue eyes. He saw it all, she was 
before his eyes as she had been so 
many times and would be again and 
again, and again, until the tired man 
with the hacking cough should cease 
his wandering through the hot sands 
of his western prison—for that he 
knew it would be. He raised himself 
from his reverie and glanced toward 
a map of Arizona. 


“‘you 


The doctor heard her step in the 
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hall, and he drew his chair a little 
out of the view of the door, so that 
he could for a moment compose his 
thoughts before meeting her. 
Across the stretch of water, between 
the groups of pines, the sun was 
throwing its last rays as it seemed to 
linger a moment on the top of the 
highest hill before it plunged down- 
ward into the great lake beyond. 
The bay flashed and glistened, then 
its water grew suddenly dark as a 
cloud drifted over, but it was gone 
in an instant and the sunlight ap- 
peared for one last moment in a blaze 
of sparkling light. Dr. Rodgers 
saw all this mechanically, as he 
would have noticed an insect crawl- 
ing across the floor, or slapped at a 
mosquito humming about his face. 
He heard her voice murmuring to a 
friend inside, and it brought him a 
great pain. In its echo he saw Red- 
mond, and heard his answering tenor. 
He knew she would come ina mo- 
ment, and what would he say. Red- 
mond was in Arizona—he could 
never return—would it be an unfair 
advantage? He had said not to let 
her know with a word or a look, but 
he had not understood. 

‘Why Doctor Rodgers,” a girl’s 
voice broke in upon him and brought 
him to his feet with his dreams gone 
and the reality upon him. He 
looked into very blue eyes as he 
took her hand. ‘‘Yes, I came by the 
boat last night,’’ he said, ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were here.’”’ 

“Why, doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘you 
know I promised to come back last 
year and I—I usually keep my prom- 
ises,”’ she added with a nervous 
laugh. ‘‘Yes, I’ve been here three 
weeks,’”’ 

The doctor was silent. He 
dreaded the question, she knew he 
was Redmond’s friend, and after a 
moment, he murmured something 
about the glorious sunset and the 
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purples and reds of the clouds. 
Ridgeway and Miss Prince coming 
at that moment, the conversation 
became general. 

During the weeks that followed— 
the hot mornings when the guests 
dozed over novels in the shade of the 
veranda, or the cooler late after- 
noons when sailboats skimmed over 
the lake and the fisherman cast his 
line in the deepness of the shade 
near the shore, and in the evenings 


the question she did not ask. A 
hundred times he expected it, but 
always he had been able to turn the 
point and pass on. She must see 
that something kept him from speak- 
ing of Redmond. She did see it and 
it added to her wonder and filled her 
with an overwhelming sense of de- 
spair and desolation. 

It was the day before he was to 
leave, that, coming suddenly into the 
arbor, he found her, a book in her 
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««] wanted to ask you about Mr. Redmond.’’ 


of dancing and merriment, Rodgers 
often saw Miss Hale. July turned 
into August and the season advanced 
through that month, and then it 
passed on, until the slam of trunks 
on the hotel stairs and the shivering 
wind from the lake, signalled Sep- 
tember. 

On one subject they had _ not 
spoken. He had seen that she 
wished to speak, in every catch of 
the breath, in the unsaid words that 
seemed to hang on her lips, in her 
eyes as she looked up at him with 


hand. He was about to retire, but 
she saw him. ‘‘Oh, doctor,’’ she 
said, ‘‘don’t go, I want to speak to 
you a moment.”’ 

He came over and sat before her 
in that curious, shame-faced way in 
which a man listens to an unwel- 
come question. How beautiful she 
was! Even then, with the fear with 
him of being unable to parry her 
words, he marveled at the blue of 
her eyes and the shining richness of 
the brown hair. 

‘“‘I wanted to ask you,’’ she began 
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nervously, ‘‘about Mr. Redmond. 
Do you know why he didn’t come 
this year?’’ 

‘‘He is in Europe,” Rodgers an- 
swered in a strained voice. 

“Yes, I know he is there,’’ she 
said, forgetting in her interest the 
embarrassment of the questions, 
‘“‘but why did he go? Wasn’t ne 
coming here? He was coming back, 
I thought,’’ she added simply. 

‘‘His business interest, you know,”’ 
Rodgers stumbled. ‘‘He just had to 
go—unexpectedly. Oh, you under- 
stand.”’ 

‘“‘It seems very strange,’’ she said 
with a slight stiffening, ‘‘his decid- 
ing upon it, all of a sudden.’’ She 
hesitated. ‘‘I’m afraid he’s not all 
that I thought him to be.’’ 

“You have heard from him this 
summer?’’ 

“Yes, several times, from Lon- 
don, two letters from Paris, Berlin, 
Venice, Geneva—he seems to be tak- 
ing quite a tour,” there was a little 
bitterness in her voice, “‘but I 
haven’t heard for a long time now, 
nearly two weeks.”’ 

“He is probably on his way home 
now,’’ said Rodgers, but with the lie 
he could not raise his eyes to her 
face. 

“Yes, probably he is, just as I am 
going,’’ she said with increasing bit- 
terness. ‘‘He won’t find time to 
come South, after he’s been in 
Europe all summer, I suppose. Her 
tone suddenly changed, and there 
came over her face a look of intense 
sweetness, such as made Rodgers 
suddenly feel very lonely. ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t blame him,” she said, 
‘‘maybe there are reasons that I 
don’t know—but it’s pretty hard. 
You know—well, we were pretty 
good friends.’’ She ended with a 
soft, embarrassed laugh. 

Still Rodgers was silent. It was 
passing as he could have wished, and 


yet he was not satisfied. She did 
not suspect the truth but it did not 
seem to him fair. He was too hon- 
est a man, that was all. Another 
could have sat there and heard her 
broken words and seen the tears in 
her eyes, while he lied about the 
other glibly and made love to her 
himself. Not so, Rodgers. Glanc- 
ing up at him suddenly, she saw his 
trouble, and for the first time a 
shadow of the truth came before her. 

‘‘What is it—tell me,’’ she cried, 
her breath coming in little gasps. 
Her voice pierced him and passed on 
into the inner senses of his being, 
and echoed and re-echoed through 
his soul. Had he the right—had he 
the right? He shook his head. “‘I 
do not know,”’ but she broke in upon 
his hesitation. 

‘“Isn’t he,’’ she said quickly, 
‘isn’t he coming back?”’ 

‘*He’s not coming back,’’ answered 
Rodgers, surprised into the truth, 
and then he blurted out the whole 
story, in little discordant snatches 
of explanation, beyond which her 
heart flew and comprehended. 

“John,’’ she said, ‘John, why 
didn’t I know! Why didn’t I—and 
I thought so badly of you.’’ She 
ceased speaking and sat with folded 
hands looking through the golden 
shimmer of the sunlight on the 
leaves. She saw it not, but instead 
her mind pictured hot, bleak Ari- 
zona, with the sun blazing on the 
sand. The man in her presence was 
forgotten. 

“T think my aunt and I will have 
to be going West this winter,’’ she 
said slowly. ‘‘It’s awful, the poor 
boy, and yet I can’t help being—oh, 
I know I’m awfully wicked, but I’m 
glad he’s not—that it’s not on ac- 
count of something else.’’ And as 
Rodgers walked back to the hotel, 
he wondered if Redmond was to be 
pitied after all. 





THE COUNTRY OF THE HEART 


Redmond had already ridden ten 
miles, and it was growing hot. He 
threw off the coat he had worn when 
he left the ranch in the dark of three 
in the morning, and threw it across 
the saddle. The east was all a-dap- 
ple with the flaming red of an Ari- 
zona sunrise, while 
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the air, and could almost feel his 
physical body respond. He had rid- 
den ten miles, and as yet there was 
not the imagination of a pain or 
weariness anywhere. But a little 
time before and he could hardiy 
have satin the saddle. He was so 








against the long, low 
curve of the horizon 
were banks of purple 
clouds, far away and 
serenely beautiful in 
the majestic grandeur 
of the desert. Around 
him and away from 
him, away to where the 
clouds hung and the 
colors of the sunlight 
were playing against 
the sky, and back of 
him toward the distant 
mountains whence he 
had come, was the des- 
ert, the rolling, tossing 
desert, the ocean of 
solitude. Far to the 
westward, one, two, 
three miles, a cloud of 
vultures was hovering 
over something in the 
sand. As he reined in 
his horse, he could 
catch the rattle of a 
snake in the cactus 
thicket. Away to the 
southward, near to the 





























purple bank of clouds, 
he thought he saw a thin 
white curve of smoke. 
In the awful loneliness, a trace of 
the work of mankind brought a 
great pleasure. He turned his eyes 
away from the rattlesnake, and the 
cloud of vultures, and headed his 
horse toward the far-away ribbon 
of smoke. 

It had been just six months, and 
he wondered that it had not been six 
years. He drank in a full breath of 


«« He sat on 


the edge of the platform reading the pages.’’ 


much _ better—so He 


very well. 
could feel the strength in his limbs. 


And then he coughed, a slight 
hack, but he knew it was the decree 
of his banishment. He looked again 
over the long stretch of sand at the 
distant mountains, then southward 
where the railroad track crawled 
over the plain. A great sense of 
loneliness came over him suddenly, 
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and ina burst of passion he threw 
his head forward and buried it in the 
soft cushion of the horse’s mane. So 
hard! He was well—he knew it—it 
throbbed in every fiber of his being, 
so well while he remained in the 
dreary bleakness of the desert and 
lived within its borders of sand. 

Long ago, as he counted time, 
there he had given up his love. His 
plan of which in the first pride of 
denial and sacrifice he had thought 
so exultantly, had succeeded only 
too well. Nota line, not a word in 
the longed-for hand. Her face 
would come into his thoughts, try 
as he might to shut it out. In this 
moment it was with him; he did not 
endeavor to dismiss it as the horse 
walked forward through the sand. 
For he had memory, and though it 
may be the most painful pleasure, a 
man never wishes to forget. As 
he came nearer to where he could 
see the low-squatted buildings of the 
frontier settlement and the black 
lines of track running through it and 
beyond it, his loneliness was forgot- 
ten in a wild excitement such as he 
had felt for weeks on every such oc- 
casion when he went for the mail. 
Perhaps he should hear from her. 
He always thought of the possibility, 
and urged his horse into a gallop in 
the last two miles. 

He crossed the track and rode 
down the one street of the town. 
At the same moment, with a clang 
of bells and a shrill whistle, a train 
stopped at the little station. Red- 
mond dismounted at the postoffice. 
A number of letters were in his hand 
when he came out of the building, 
and he was tearing excitedly at the 
sealed flap of a little envelope in 
blue. He sat down on the edge of 


the platform and read the pages, 
while the horse whinniedat the hitch- 
ing-post. ' 

He held the sheets limp in his 
hand, and with unseeing eyes stared 
down the white street. ‘“‘Coming, 
coming,’’ the words rang in his ears. 
It had all been discovered, this 
pretty little deceit, by which he had 
tried to do his duty. He was not 
even conscious of any regret. He 
was tired out from the struggle, he 
was tired of being a hero, he was 
lonely, and his heart was longing for 
a girl with eyes like the far-away 
lakes of his home country. 

A foot-fall sounded on the board 
walk, and he stumbled down the 
steps. There she was, with a height- 
ened color in her face and her brown 
hair tossing gently in a little breeze 
that wandered up the street. He 
was not completely conscious of 
what he did, only that he had thrown 
his arms around her, and that a voice 
was murmuring, ‘“‘Oh, John,’’ half 
articulately in his ears. 

Together they sat down on the 
steps. ‘‘You ought not to have 
come,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you 
know——”’ 

“That you can’t go, that you 
can’t leave?’’ She finished his ques- 
tion for him. 

“‘Where do you suppose is the 
country of the heart, John,’’ she 
said, laughing shyly, ‘‘but where its 
love is. We—we can be as happy 
in Arizona. At least, I think I can.” 

In that moment, beyond the 
houses of the village, the sunlight 
touched golden red the sand of the 
desert and left it glistening in a blaze 
of splendor. The world seemed very 
light and beautiful to him. ‘‘I know 
I can,’’ Redmond said. 
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Under a spotted veil or a pink 
lamp-shade, Miss Eleanor Black- 
stone was twenty-five. 

With the hundred pounds a year 
which her father had left her, she 
was able to pay for a_bed-room, 
dainty, though small, in the home of 
a well-to-do married friend, take her 
meals at the family table, buy three 
new dresses, simple but well-fitting, 
a year, and pay “‘bus’’ fares. 

With the three hundred pounds a 
year which she earned by writing 
stories and doing illustrating for the 
weekly papers and monthly maga- 
zines, she paid to her friend the 
rental of a private sitting-room, 
which she converted into a study, 
bought four or five other new gowns, 
yearly, including an occasional bar- 
gain at the quarterly sales of Paris 
models, purchased three Parisian 
hats and several other accessories of 
the smart Twentieth Century woman, 
drove in a hansom to the theater 
on rainy days, and had always a 
balance of fifty pounds in the bank. 

Had Miss Blackstone worked hard 
and arduously and early and late at 
her profession, she could have made 
it worth six hundred instead of three 
hundred a year to her, for she was 
really clever, her stories and sketches 
were always in demand and she had 
got to the point where she received 
orders from editors instead of being 
obliged to send out her work on ap- 
proval. But Miss Blackstone had 


what she called a conscience and she 
was a stickler for duty. 
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Miss Blackstone’s conscience was 
of the healthy, common-sense kind. 
As she had never abused it, there 
was no trace of either callousness or 
morbidness about it. In short, it 
was a conscience such as all morally 
and physically sound persons should 
possess, and Miss Blackstone was 
wholly justified in feeling, as she was 
frank to admit she did feel, that she 
could absolutely depend upon it as a 
guide to duty—duty to others and 
duty to herself. 

It was on a morning following a 
day when she had worked eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four at her 
profession, and had thereby added 
an extra five-pound note to her 
earthly treasures, that Miss Black- 
stone’s conscience told her that she 
had failed in her duty to herself, and 
therefore had sinned. On the pre- 
vious evening she had halted from 
her sketching to take only a ‘‘bite’’ 
instead of the three-course dinner to 
which she was accustomed, and she 
had worked steadily up to 1:30 a. m. 
Then, tired and excited, sleep had 
visited her too late and too fitfully 
to do her any good, and in the morn- 
ing as she sat before her dressing 
table brushing her hair, the voice 
within her spoke bidding her take 
note of the dullness of her eyes, the 
dark rings underneath them, the 
lines on her forehead, the drawn ex- 
pression of her mouth, the wearied 
droop of her shoulders, the agedness 
of her whole appearance, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘What shall it profit a woman 
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if, by overwork, she gain a five- 
pound note, yet lose her bloom and 
look her actual age?”’ 

Thereafter, in accordance with the 
dictates of her Miss 
Blackstone performed her duty to 
herself by strictly observing the rule 
of an eight-hour working day, rising 
every morning refreshed and invig- 
orated after nine hours’ sleep, and 
calmly content to live her life on 
four hundred a year. 

So it came to pass that the days 
and the nights and the weeks and 
the months went on, and then the 
Her eyes were bright, her 


conscience, 


years. 


color brilliant, her figure of the sort 
that a properly-made corset and a 


well-cut gown create, and as she 
brushed her hair every morning be- 
fore the swinging glass of her dress- 
ing table, Miss Blackstone thanked 
God that she was not as other wom- 
en—blonde women for _ instance, 
whose pale eyes, pale and 
paler hair contributed to early fa- 
ding, anda showing forth of all the 
years that ‘‘the locusts hath eaten.’’ 
Miss Blackstone’s were dark 
brown, her brow was crowned with 
hair of the same color, her red lips 
parted over even, white teeth, her 
neck was full, and the beginnings of 
her back, when she wore a low-cut 
bodice, showed no sign of that tell- 
tale indenture which the cynical aver 
first proclaims the news of a wom- 
an’s receding youth. 

The study, where, during working 
hours, she plied her pen and pencil, 
and in other hours lolled in an easy 
chair with a book or a bit of em- 
broidery or received her friends for 
tea or evening calls, was not the 
typical den of the typical profes- 
sional woman. Her desk, though 
convenient and roomy, was dainty 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl; the 
couch was of the wide, low divan 
sort, springy and luxurious, with a 


faces 


eyes 
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dozen cushions and an oriental cover; 
the walls were hung with pictures in 
white and gold frames; shelves and 
brackets were ornamented with sta- 
tues of Greek goddesses and Roman 
gods; the fireplace was tiled in blue 
and white, and from the movable 
dog-stove there glowed always on 
chill evenings a ruddy flame. 

There were inlaid 
somewhat after the manner of the 
writing-desk, and the shelves were 
filled with books of reference, books 
of poetry, history and 
books of latest fiction. 

It was on the shelf devoted to 
books of fiction that Miss Blackstone 
kept the old-fashioned, leather- 
bound family Bible, with its quaint 
illustrations and its quainter mid- 
way purple-ornamented pages with 
the — scroll-work headlines of 
‘“‘Births,’’ ‘‘Deaths,’’ and ‘‘Mar- 
riages.’’ The story of how the 
Sacred Volume became relegated to 
the book-shelf whereon reposed only 
works of fiction, is interesting and 
instructive in that it shows that Miss 
Blackstone was possessed of the sav- 
ing grace and valuable sense of 
humor. 

One night, when she had for some 
years been living in the way of which 
her conscience approved, she stood 
before the blue and white tiled fire- 
place in the glow of the firelight, 
arrayed in a frock of pink chiffon. 
During an interval between looking 
at the clock, as if she waited fora 
certain hour to bring the fulfillment 
of a certain desire, and pleasedly ex- 
amining the gauzy ruffles of her 
silk-lined skirt, she threw her round 
bare arms over her head, with them 
encircling her face; then glancing 
into the mantel mirror above the 
fire, she fell back with a glad amaze- 
ment. Her eyes lighted up, her lips 
parted in gay laughter. She leaned 
again to the mirror, caressingly, lov- 


bo¢ »k-cases, 


books of 
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ingly, and with her arms still encir- 
cling her face, exclaimed joyously: 

‘Tam twenty-five! Twenty-five!’ 

There came the sound of the front 
knocker, the peal of a bell, the open- 
ing and closing of a door, a footstep 
on the bottom stair, two floors be- 
From the fire to the desk 


’ 


low. 
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along with it, but back of it, for you 
have not even the semblance and 
appearance of reality and truth as 
have the rest! Myself—this face, 
these eyes, this neck, these arms, 
proclaim you false!”’ 

And then Miss Blackstone laughed 
—laughed merrily. She stood by 





««She leaned again to the mirror, caressingly, lovingly.’’ 


rushed Miss Blackstone; seizing a 
great Bible which lay opened at the 
purple-topped page headed ‘‘Births,”’ 
she pushed it hurriedly onto the third 
shelf of the book-case, far out of 
sight, behind a set of Thackeray’s 
works, crying: 
‘‘There, take your 
with the other fiction! 


place along 
Or, no, not 


the desk, with the mingled light of 
the fire and the glow from the pink- 
shaded lamp playing upon her face. 
The whole effect of the room was 
that of a perfect delicate blending 


with its occupant and her frock. 
The candles in the candlesticks on 
the mantel burnt beneath pink silk, 
daintily ruffled over wire and mica 
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frames. Over the white enamel 
poles that topped the window were 
drawn the pink brocaded draperies. 
A vase of pink carnations stood on 
the rosewood table, filling the place 
with fragrance that harmonized with 
the soft pink light. 

A white-capped maid stood in the 
study door, repeating a name. 

‘“‘Show him up!’ said Miss Black- 
stone. ‘‘I will receive him here.”’ 

The man was an American, and he 
wooed Miss Blackstone after the 
American fashion, which the Eng- 
lishwoman, far from resenting, con- 
fessed to herself was altogether 
delightful. They had met first at a 
literary gathering, and he had picked 
her out as the best-dressed and 
brightest-looking woman in_ the 
room. He had admired her work 
and told her so. The next day he 


had sent her a book by James Lane 
Allen, begging that she accept and 


read this work of his gifted country- 
man and tell him what she thought 
of it. She wrote back prettily and 
invited him to call. 

Thus had begun their acquaint- 
anceship. It ripened into friendship 
and then it had reached the sweetly 
dangerous Borderland. 

In the Borderland they lingered 
sixty days. His roses and carna- 
tions bloomed upon her desk; his 
violets graced the inlaid table, daily 
filling the room with their perfume. 
He read aloud to her the books he 
loved; she marked for him the pas- 
sages that pleased her. They lunched 
and dined and drove together, and 
visited the play. One night she 
dropped the roses she was wearing, 
and he picked them up and returned 
them to her—minus one. She knew 
the number was deficient, but he did 
not know she knew. She could not 
know that the stolen rose was placed 
in his tobacco-smelling pocketbook 
for safe keeping, nor could he know 
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she kissed the other roses ere she 
slept, yet both knew they walked 
now inthe Borderland, and felt that 
it was good. 

Then came the days when letters 
had no beginnings, when full signing 
of names was neglected and initials 
took their places, when dates no 
longer topped the letter-page, but 
‘‘Monday, ten in the evening,’’ or 
‘‘Wednesday morning,’ was the 
only guide to tell when notes were 
penned. 

Then good nights were half whis- 
pered, half spoken aloud, eyes fell 
before inquiring eyes. He told her 
of his family; of his mother dead, 
and of her grave in a little Wiscon- 
sin churchyard. He wore a ring 
which his mother had given him 
when a boy, and he showed it to her. 
He told her of his boyhood, and his 
sisters and his brothers. He seemed 
to grow a boy again when he spoke 
of them. His face lighted up and 
took on a boyish expression. Al- 
most, but not quite, she leaned over 
to stroke his hair and kiss his fore- 
head, as if he were truly a boy, and 
then she laughed to herself and won- 
dered what he would think had she 
yielded to the temptation, and if he 
would understand that it was merely 
the maternal instinct that could 
make her do it. 

What was it, by the way, she had 
read somewhere about this desire 
which a mature woman so often 
feels to ‘‘mother’ a grown man? 
Ah, she remembered it: ‘‘Let a wo- 
man beware, or else rejoice, when 
toward the man who is near her she 
feels the maternal instinct spring up 
unbidden in her heart, for truly this 
is Love!” 

There were other times — and 
these came oftenest—when the de- 
sire for the annihilation of the years 
and the blotting out of her worldly 
wisdom and experience was strong 
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upon her. To be young, oh, to be 
young, for the sake of this man! To 
be like unto the days of that olden 
time when ‘“‘to her were all men 
heroes, all women virgins, she know- 
ing nothing base!’’ 

And so, it was during the sojourn 
in the Borderland, that even with 
greater care and tenderness she paid 
regard to all the graces of mind and 
body that might go 
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she stood in the rose-light, wearing 
the pink chiffon, and the mirror had 
told her that truly now the years were 
annihilated and once more she had 
entered into girlhood’s heritage, and 
she had heard his foot upon the stairs. 


He did not quite speak that night 
and yet she was content. He only 
looked, and grew bewildered, then 








to make her beauti- 





ful in his eyes and for 
his sake. She stood 
before the glass and 
rejoiced in the ruddy 
brilliancy of her hair, 
the brightness of her 
eyes, the smooth- 
ness of her skin. In 
the knowledge that 
she loved and was 
loved—for though 
she walked in the 
Borderland, yet she 
knew—she_ entered 
again into the full 
glory of girlhood. 
She read books of 
love, sang songs of 
love, prayed prayers 
of love. 

In accordance 
with the Law of Love 
for Women, her work 
and her former am- 
bitions became a sec- 
ondary considera- 





























tion. Often the 
eight-hour day re- 
duced itself to six in 
the interest of working upon dainty 
embroideries and the dreaming of fair 
dreams. Time spent in altering the 
fashion of a bodice or the mode of 
doing her hair she counted not lost, 
but as put to good use since it helped 
to increase her beauty in his eyes. 
Then came the hiding of the Holy 
Book of Records on the night when 


«© A maid stood in the study door.”’ 


wondered if he dare, for she was sur- 
passingly young and beautiful, and 
he grew very meek, accusing him- 
self of unwarranted assurance in hav- 
ing presumed to hope that he might 
win her. So he pressed her hand 
and went away, murmuring huskily, 
‘‘May I come to-morrow?’’ and she 
had answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 
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In the watches of that night, Con- 
science woke her from a fitful sleep 
of joyous dreams, in which she had 
passed to the evening of the morrow, 
with his arms fast holding her, his 
lips on hers, his whispered, caressing 
words in her ear—‘‘I love you, I love 
you! Be my wife!’ 

With a start she opened her eyes, 
and with a shiver said to Conscience: 
‘“‘What is it? Iam here. Go on!”’ 

“You think you have risen into 
glory, when you have sunk into 
shame! You have laid a snare for 
this man, a snare of rose-colored 
lights and pink chiffon! Deftly your 
fingers have worked in your hair to 
brighten it, to wave it, to make it 
soft and fragrant, and letting it fall 
carelessly in such places where little 
uglinesses of forehead may be hid- 
den. During these several years you 
have been fighting against Time, 
and you have rubbed off its traces 
with cold cream and water of laven- 
der. What he loves is not you, but 
what he thinks you are. Be just to 
him, be fair! Try him and see!”’ 

So the morning of the day that 
should have brought her joy, brought 
her sorrow. Her very heart wept, 
and because its tears could not flow 
away, their traces were left more 
plainly on her face. In that day her 
eyes got dull and sunken, and she 
neglected to rub away the lines be- 
neath them. No brushing of her 
hair, no waving of it, no massage of 
her cheeks to bring the tint that 
other women brought with rouge, 
proclaimed, as of yore, the ap- 
proaching hour of his coming. She 
took from her wardrobe a frock of 
green, which, six months before, she 
had relegated to a back peg there to 
wait till she could have it dyed and 
re-made, since its present shade 
made her face sallow and her eyes 
of lack-luster hue. In this she 
robed herself. She parted her hair 








in the middle and noted that the 
effect was not Madonna-like, but 
matronly. She turned on the elec- 
tric light in all its force—the light 
which she hated and never used, and 
when there went through the house 
the peal of his ringing, with a sud- 
den, savage movement, she brushed 
the unlighted, pink-shaded lamp 
from the inlaid table. It fell to the 
floor in bits, the oil saturating the 
ruffled silk shade. 

She stood in the midst of the 
debris, a leaden weight in her heart, 
her face pale with terror over the 
ruin of her hope and love, the unbe- 
coming green of her frock adding its 
natural effect. Her hands shook 
and her voice trembled as she bade 
him good evening when he entered. 

His face paled to a ghastlier shade 
than her own when he saw her, and 
then a cry: 

““My God! You have had an acci- 
dent, and you are ill!” 

He strode toward her and she felt 
herself in his arms, his hands smooth- 
ing back the plainly plastered hair 
from her brow, his lips kissing her. 

‘“‘But I am not ill,’’ she protested, 
between his declarations of love, his 
demand that she should marry him 
at once, and his insistence that he 
must go immediately for a doctor. 
“Vou think I look ill, but I don’t. 
I only look my old and ugly self. I 
have got ona color that does not be- 
come me; I have not spent an hour 
in waving and arranging my hair, I 
am inthe glare of electric light in- 
stead of the glow of pink lamplight, 
and I look my years. You haven’t, 
or rather you hadn’t, an ida of their 
number. I tried to forget hem my- 
self, and I hid the Fami!yv Bible. I 
made up my mind tolook n yworst to- 
night for your sake. It wasn’t right 
to deceive you by letting you think 
I was young and pretty, and I broke 
the pink-shaded lamp purposely.” 
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But he stopped what he called her 
‘silly tale’’ with kisses, and her 
cheeks grew rosy again and her eyes 
bright and her hair fell wavily over 
her ears, and on the morrow he sent 
her for his first gift a lamp of Sévres, 
beautiful and dainty, with a rose-col- 
ored shade, to take the place of the 
broken one, and with it a note, say- 
ing: 

‘‘Wear, when I come, that gauzy 
pink thing you wore night before 
last, when I intended to propose to 
you and was afraid. I never knew 
how quaintly original you were till 
you told me the story of your Con- 
science last night, and your attempt 
to make yourself look ugly in my 
interests! I hope you will not mind 
if I laugh at you a little.’’ 

She lifted her head and saw her 
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New Self in the mirror with a cry of 
glad surprise. She saw there, not 
the picture of a young girl with the 
light of a ‘‘first love’’ beaming in her 
eyes, but of a woman, five and thirty, 
as she was, matured in mind and 
body, with a face all glorious with 
the light of the first great love of her 
mature womanhood shining from her 
eyes. It was not girlhood, it was 
something better. Love, the beauti- 
fier and rejuvenator, had touched her 
with his magic wand and transformed 
her. She was very meek and very 
humble when she listened, as of 
yore, to the dictates of her Con- 
science, as it whispered: 

‘“‘Guard tenderly and carefully the 
youth and the beauty you now see 
vouchsafed unto you—for his sake, 
for his sake!’’ 
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Once upon a time the master- 
craftsman sat alone in his study, 
writing, late at night. 

His was the art of the maker 
of dreams, for by that name, in 
his land, had the work that was 
his come to be known. 

Among his fellow-craftsmen 
he had become the most skilled 
of all in the use of the fleeting, 
diaphanous lace of the clouds, 
the faint, sweet perfume of the 
rose, the still, small voice of 
the summer wind in the glade, 
the touch of ungloved finger- 
tips, and the shy taste of honey 
that the bee’s kiss finds; but 
more than all he excelled in the weaving together of the material 
that intuition, the sixth sense, provides. 

Upon this occasion he was in a fever to complete his work, and time 
pressed him very much, for the night and the quiet were nearly gone. Now 
and then he stopped his work to reflect a little, and at times he 
glanced up at the ticking clock that companioned his hurrying pen, as he 
set down upon the page before him such burning words of love and praise 
as had won for him his title of ‘‘the master-craftsman.”’ 

Yet, somehow, despite his preoccupation, he was suddenly conscious 
of the presence of some one else in the room. He glanced up in some 
surprise, for he had wanted to be quite alone, to complete his work, to 
finish his story, and he had fastened the windows and doors in order to 
secure himself from intrusion. 

A beautiful girl was bowing to him, just inside the threshold. He could 
not see for the life of him, he thought to himself, fretfully, how she had 
managed to get in. Nevertheless, daintily pleasant, there she was, 
smiling in sweet, stately silence. She was almost expectant, the look 
in her eyes seemed to say, of the welcome she expected from him. 

He knew that she was no spirit of some wonderful creature he had tried 
to create, that she was no realization of one of whom he had once dreamed 
in one of his more daring moments. His mind was always too clear, he 
felt, for him to have visitors like that. 
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She was beautifully gowned 
and groomed from the tip of 
her patent leather boot to the 
coiffure beneath her hat. Her 
parasol, her half-opened card- 
case, the subtle wave of per- 
fume she brought,—her every 
appointment seemed to him 
distinctively new, refreshing 
and sweet. 

All this he comprehended as 
he arose and came forward. She 
reminded him of—of——. Try 
as he would, he could not re- 
member her name. 

‘“‘How do you do?’’ he at 
last forced himself to say politely, as he placed a chair for her. 

‘I am quite well, thank you,’’ she conventionally said; “‘how are you?’ 
And she began to take off her gloves. 

He murmured some other civility and smilingly reseated himself at his 
table near hér. His eyes chanced to stray back to his writing, as she 
arranged her skirts, and he took up his pen for a second and altered a 
word in his manuscript, before beginning to talk to her. 

‘I was about to say——,”’ he said, quickly, as he guiltily looked up with 
a start. For, for one brief moment, he had forgotten her. 

But his visitor had vanished, and the only trace of her presence was 
the card he thought she had dropped from her case. 

‘“‘Hm,” he said. 

He corrected another little error in his story, but his straying eyes 
seemed to catch sight of her visiting card lying on the floor, and, getting 
up, he raised it and glanced at it curiously. 

It bore but the one word: ‘‘Love.”’ 

‘“‘Confound it!’ he said, ‘‘and J didn’t recognize her!’ 

There was something wholly strange yet half familiar in the 
sensation of chagrin he experienced, and he was about to go to the door 
and glance into the hall-way; but the clock commenced to strike, and 
another glance at its dial happening to bring him again its message of the 
fleeting night and quiet, he hurriedly resumed his pen. 
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Fortune City’s Guest 


BY TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS 


Half hidden in a cloud of dust, the 
Fortune City stage came _ bowling 
down the principal street of the 


town, and pulied up in front of the 
hotel with a jerk that caused the 
half-broken broncos to plunge and 


rear in an almost inextricable tangle. 

‘Crack on time ter th’ minute, an’ 
drier’n a codfish!’ yelled Old Han- 
sen, as he threw the reins to a wait- 
ing Mexican, and clambered down 
from his high seat. 
you’re a-puttin’ on a 
heap o’ dog, to-day,’’ remarked one 
of the many bystanders, who always 
gathered to see the stage come in. 

Old Hansen said nothing, but with 
a grin and an impressive wink, pulled 
off his tattered sombrero and opened 
the stage door. 

“‘Sufferin’ cats!’’ exclaimed 
Watson, “‘it’s a female!’ 

The air of ill-subdued excitement 
which pervaded the crowd as a 
‘shore ‘nuff female’? emerged from 
the stage and entered the hotel was 
perfectly excusable. Fortune City 
sheltered strangers of the gentler sex 
not once in six months; and a young 
one of such unmistakable style and 
charm as this one, not once in six 
years. Nobody caught more thana 
glimpse of her, but the majority saw 
enough to make the general expres- 
sion almost unanimous, that Fortune 
had ‘‘shore struck it rich.’’ 

Old Hansen, having tossed out the 
stranger’s baggage and the mail 
pouch (for Grimes, the proprietor of 
the hostelry, was also postmaster), 
made hastily for the ‘‘Open Bar’l” 
across the street, to lubricate, repeat- 
ing his assertion that he was “‘drier’n 
a codfish’’; and thither the curious 
crowd of miners and cowpunchers 
followed, besieging him with in- 
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quiries designed to extract such infor- 
mation as he might be supposed to 


“You fellers 1s 
by petticoats!’’ exclaimed the stage 
driver, as he poured out his “‘forty- 
rod.’’ ‘‘Don’t know nuthin’, I tell 
yer—nuthin’ ’cept she’s come clean 
through fr’m K. C.; mebbe’ll stay 
all winter, an’ is sorter under th’ 
weather. 

‘*No,’’ he added, in rebuttal of a 
suggestion from the bar-tender, pop- 
ularly known as ‘‘th’ Kid,” “‘no, she 
ain’t no lunger, neither, leastways 
she says not. She’s got narvous dis- 
traction, er some sech dumb thing.’’ 

He poured out a second dram, and 
downed it with an appreciative smack 
of his lips. ‘‘An’ now I’m a-goin’ 
ter turn in,’’ he announced, starting 
back across the street for the corral; 
“‘an th’ fust galoot as comes a-pes- 
terin’ ’round, I’1! pull a gun on him.”’ 

Unsuccessful in the attempt to 
extract information from the acrimo- 
nious Hansen, the crowd devoted the 
hour or two yet remaining of the 
morning, to discussion of probabili- 
ties and possibilities. Various won- 
derful theories were in a state of 
evolution, when all was interrupted 
by the ringing of the dinner bell at 
the hotel. 

Never, as Grimes afterward re- 
marked, in the history of his running 
the house, had he ‘‘foddered sech a 
stampede of human critters.” The 
little dining-room was crowded to its 
utmost capacity; and Sing, the cook, 
threw up his hands in horror, after 
figuring out a sum in what was 
indeed ‘“‘short’’ division, based upon 
the demand of waiting mouths, and 
the supply of /rijoles and bacon. 

“This yere table’s cut out fer th’ 
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lady,’’ announced Grimes, ousting a 
couple of cowboys and a miner from 
a small table in one corner of the 
dining-room, ‘‘an’ things ’d look a 
dumb sight more civilized ef some o’ 
you mavericks ’d take off yer hats 
an’ quit yer cussin’. Hank Peters, 
wuz you brung up or dug up ’t you 
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nowhow——,’’ commenced Steve 
Quinn, but cut short as the object of 
his remark appeared in the doorway. 
Grimes, nervous and _ flustered, 
hastened to conduct her to her seat 
in the corner, and then turned to the 
assistance of the Chinese boy who 
had already begun to serve dinner. 
Notwithstanding that 
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throughout the whole 
meal the young woman 
was the cynosure of all 
eyes, it did not seem to 
embarrass her in the least; 
and as she ate she sur 
veyed her staring neigh- 
bors as unconcernedly as 
if they had been waxen 
images. The fact of the 
matter was, if there was 
any uneasiness aroused by 
the situation, it was felt 
by the ‘“‘boys,’’ and not 
the newcomer. The Kid 
afterward affirmed that 
she actually winked at 
him; but, as the Kid was 
only two and twenty, with 
an enormously exagger- 
ated opinion of his abili- 
ties as a lady killer, the 
boys never put much faith 
in his assertions on such 
subjects, and consequently 
passed over the remark 
with a gibe or two. 
Dinner was a short 
session that day; for once 
having had a good square 











look at the stranger, it 


««Old Hansen opened the stage door.’’ seemed the general desire 


hafter set straddle th’ back o’ yer 
chair?” 

“Reck’n I wuz kicked up,” re- 
torted the grinning Hank, turning 
about his chair, and seating himself 
after a more conventional fashion. 

“Ten dollars to a chaw 0’ Battle 
Ax ’t this yere heifer don’t show up, 





to get through the meal 
as quickly as possible, and get 
out of range of her disconcerting 
glances. Moreover, there was nat- 
urally a wish to get together and 
compare notes. Hence, as the men 
dribbled out of the dining-room, one 
by one, each headed for the council 
house, the Open Bar’l, and once 
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more the was the scene of 
animated discussion. 

Bill Watson came over with the 
remnants of a piece of pie in his 
hand. 

“Cats! That thar leetle heifer 
shore buffalered me with them blue 
eyes o’ hern. I couldn’t play out 
th’ hand—jes’ pulled my picket pin 
an’ lit out.’’ 

“T reck’n now,’’ remarked Ike 
Daniels, ‘‘I reck’n as how that thar’s 
‘bout th’ nicest leetle gal Fortune 
ever met up with.”’ 

‘‘W’ich same idee is dead right a 
hull lot,’’ endorsed Bill, with a sig- 
nificant gesture directed at the Mex- 
ican who tended bar when the Kid 
was out. 

“IT shore s’picion as how she’s 
shore some people, judgin’ by her 
gait an’ action,’’ observed Jim 
Evans, who had “‘big folks back 
East.’’ ‘“‘D’youall ketch onter how 
she crooked her leetle finger w’en 
she was a-drinkin’ ?”’ 

“Looked like it was broke, or 
drawed up with acramp,”’ suggested 
Bill; ‘‘but I reck’n that’s tricks all 
right back East, ain’t it?”’ 

“You bet,’’ replied Jim, emphatic- 
ally; ‘‘that’s one o’ th’ high cards.”’ 

‘An’ say, fellers,’’ chipped in 
Pinto Charley, ‘‘d’you all see th’ 
look she turned loose on Hank w’en 
he was a-cussin’ th’ heathen?” 

‘Bet Hank ’d rather she’d a’ pulled 
a gun on him.”’ 

‘“‘She’s_ prob’ly _ religious,’’ 
served Bill; ‘‘most women is. An’ 
I wouldn’t give shucks fer a woman 
’t wasn’t, neither. It b’longs with 
th’ breed. Religion in women’s one 
o’ th’ big guten sabes; it jes’ sorter 
comes nat’ral, like buckin’ fer bron- 
cos, er licker fer men—w’ich same 
hereby reminds me ’t th’ gov’ner o’ 
North Car’ lina——’’ 

‘So he shore did,’’ interrupted 
Ike. “Wich that same gent 


saloon 


ob- 
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oughter be gov’ner o’ this ter’tory, 
fer shore. Rustle up some more 
sheep-dip, José. 

‘‘An’ now, as th’ ’sembly is ’sem- 
bled in ’sembly, as Parson Jim uster 
say,’’ he continued, raising his voice; 
‘“‘an’ thar don’t seem to be nobody 
offen th’ range, I hereby announces 
that ev’ry man irrigates to th’ honor 
o’ Fortune’s bloomin’ an’ bootiful 
guest. Kid, git behin’ th’ bar thar, 
an’ do yer dooty. You an’ José set 
down ev’ry bottle you got; this 
yere’s a day fer to celebrate.’’ 

Few of the celebrants were in a 
condition to be presented to Fortune 
City’s guest that afternoon; but 
within the few days succeeding, 
through the good offices of Grimes, 
nearly all the boys had made the 
acquaintance of Miss Madden of 
Kansas City; and the piazza of the 
hotel, where she usually sat with 
book or fancy work, became the 
scene of one continuous levee, day 
in, day out. 

The four inseparables, ‘‘the Big 
Four,’ as they were usually known, 
Bill Watson, Ike Daniels, Jim Evans 
and Steve Quinn, seemed always to 
be there. These were acknowledged 
the leaders in the race for the lady’s 
favors. But also there were any 
number of dark horses to make mat- 
ters more interesting. 

Fortune City was 


completely 
upset over its new acquisition. 


This abnormal state of affairs 
began to become the cause of some 
strange and unpleasant develop- 
ments. It was Monday, a week from 
the day that she came, that Ike said 
to Bill: ‘‘Bill, ol’ man, ain’t she jes’ 
a clear strain?”’ 

‘Wal, I’m a-reck’nin’!’’ was Bill’s 
enthusiastic reply. ‘Say, did you 
all see that red stockin’ w’en she cut 
acrost th’ road, yestiddy?’’ 

**S-h-h-h! s-h-h-h!’’ exclaimed Ike, 
seizing Bill’s hand, and doubling up 
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in an ecstasy. ‘‘Did I!’’ And Jim 
and Steve heartily cussed their luck 
that they hadn’t been there, too. 

It was two weeks from Monday 
when the report went around that 
Ike had actually been heard to 
address Bill as ‘‘Mister Watson,’’ 
and Jim had been buying a drink by 
himself in the Open Bar’l, without 
even offering to ‘‘set’em up’’ for his 
late friends, though they were in the 
place at the time. Then, later, came 
the astounding rumor that Steve and 
Bill had actually pulled their guns in 
the lady’s very presence on the hotel 
piazza, and that she had stepped in 
and set them marching off, one up 
the street and one down, with orders 
not to appear again until they could 
shake hands and be decent. 

About this time, too, the greater 
part of the following had fallen so 
far behind the leaders that they real- 
ized the uselessness of continuing in 
the race, and, one by one, dropped! 
out, content, perforce, to take 
places in the grandstand with Grimes 
and Old Hansen, and watch the 
finish. 

Things were beginning to look 
very business like, too; for since the 
gun episode, Miss Madden admitted 
her admirers to her presence Lut one 
atatime. This was certainly much 
more conducive to intimacy; and as 
she showed no partiality, but divided 
her time equally among them, the 
betting ran pretty even. 

It remained for Bill to make a 
move which completely upset things. 
For a week he had been planning the 
attack, and when at last his mind was 
made up, he came one afternoon to 
the fair one and commenced opera- 
tions with a rush. 

‘‘Say,’’ he inquired, as soon as he 
had come up on the hotel piazza, 
‘“‘ain’t you gittin’ kind o’ tired o’ 
sittin’ round here ev’ry time with 
that thar crowd o’ drunken loafers 
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acrost th’ street a-keepin’ cases 
on us?”’ 

Miss Madden smiled curiously at 
the mention of the crowd of 
‘‘drunken loafers,” ~_Bill’s late 
friends. 

‘“‘Tell you what,’’ the cowboy con- 
tinued, before she found opportunity 
to reply, “‘let’s ride out to th’ Ice 
Spring. It’s only four mile to th’ 
mountings, an’ I’ll git you a good 
easy cayuse an’ ol’ Morgan’s gal’s 
saddle. Wha’ d’yer say?”’ 

‘‘Why, I say it would be just too 
lovely for anything!’’ she exclaimed. 

The watchers at the Open Bar’! 
were astonished to see Bill leaving 
the piazza. 

‘‘S’picion thar’s been a misdeal?” 
queried a bystander, anxiously. His 
money was on Bill. 

‘‘Naw, he don’t look like he’d got 
th’ bounce,”’ observed Pinto Charley, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘howsomever, he’s 
shoe a-leavin’.”’ 

‘Reck’n he’s a-comin’ back, 
thou,th,” Ike interjected, quickly; 
tor he realized that both Jim and 
Steve were meditating the same plan 
that had come into his head; namely, 
to slide across and occupy the vacant 
place, and as he edged nearer the 
street, he determined he was going 
to be first at that if there appeared 
any possibility of doing it. 

“Doggone my skelp!’’ exclaimed 
the Kid, suddenly, after a few anx- 
ious moments had elapsed. ‘‘Char- 
ley, I ain’t a-hankerin’ to suck you 
in on a sure thing, but I’m a-bettin’ 
now on Bill, an’ it’s my nex’ month’s 
wad to. that six-bit watch chain o’ 
yours, ef you'll go me. He’s a-com- 
in’ up th’ street with a couple o’ 
broncs, an’ one on em’s got ol’ 
Morgan’s female saddle on. He’s 
a-goin’ to take her to ride!”’ 

Bill drew up at the hotel with his 
horses, and Miss Madden, who had 
donned a_ high-crowned Mexican 
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sombrero, came down the steps to 
meet him, looking, as Pinto Charley 
remarked, critically, ‘‘purtier’n aces 
full on queens.”’ 

Bill assisted her into her saddle, 
threw his leg over his own, and they 
loped off down the street, followed 
by a yell of delight from the irre- 
pressible “‘loafers.”’ 

‘*’ Twas awful nice of you to think 
of this,’’ said the young woman, as 
near the end of their ride they picked 
their way up the stony cafion into 
the mountains. 

‘“‘Pshaw! ’twa’n’t nothin’,’’ depre- 
cated Bill. ‘‘Wisht I’d thought of 
it afore.”’ 

“Tt’ll be kind o’ nice for me to 
remember after I go,’’ she said. “I 
expect I'll have to leave in a few 
days,’’ she added, glancing quickly 
at him out of the corner of her eye. 

‘“‘Leave!’’ exclaimed Bill, in con- 
sternation. 

‘Uh-huh, I’ve got a young brother 
home that’s getting sort o’ peaked, 
so the folks write me; an’ they want 
me to come an’ take him to Colo- 
rado.”’ 

“‘Lungs?’ 


’ queried Bill, briefly. 
‘I’m ’fraid so,’’ she replied. 
‘J hadn’t never thought o’ yer 
goin’,’’ he murmured, disconsolately. 
‘I don’t like to,’’ she said; and 
then they rode on in silence. 
They dismounted where the spring 


trickled cold and clear down the 
rocky bed of the cafion; and Bill, 
uncoiling the long picket ropes 
which hung at the saddle horns, left 
the horses to graze on the little 
bunches of grass which sprang here 
and there from the stony soil. Then 
as they sat resting, Bill said: 

“Why don’t you have that kid 
brother o’ yourn come down here? 
This yere’s shore th’ place fer lungs. 
W’y, Pinckney, at th’ Golden Eagle 
store, ain’t got no lungs at all; he’s 
a-breathin’ through his stummick; 
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an’ Bass, an’ Eastman what plays 
th’ fiddle at Granger’s dance hall— 
w’y, wen that thar Eastman fust 
came yere five year ago, he couldn’t 
lift th’ bottle to pour his own licker, 
no sir. Why don’t you bring him 
down here?”’ 

‘“‘T have thought some of it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I know this is the place for 
him to get well, but he’s young and 
there ain’t any good place for him. 
If I only had a home!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘But I haven’t; I’m a 
wanderer on the face o’ the earth!’’ 
she cried, piteously, covering her 
face with her hands. 

Bill was so affected, that for a 
moment or two he was unable to find 
words. Suddenly he asked: ‘‘What’s 
yer name—ver fust name?’’ 

‘Annie,’ replied the woman, in 
apparent surprise. 

‘‘Annie,”’ blurted 
tately, ‘‘let’s git tied.’’ 

He ventured to put his arm about 
her, and, as she did not seem to 
resist, drew her to him, and contin- 
ued: ‘‘I ain’t nothin’ but a tough ol’ 
cowpuncher, an’ you was meant fer 
a king er duke er suthin’, only you 
must ha’ missed th’ trail; but I got 
th’ ranch an’ ’bout ‘leven hundred 
head o’ cattle, an’ a roll down to ol’ 
Gibson’s place; an’ ef you can stand 
me I’1] back yer play with all I got. 
That’s gospel,’’ he concluded, wiping 
the perspiration from his brows. 

“Oh, Bill!’ exclaimed the woman; 
‘do you mean it?”’ 

‘‘Mean it? Why, o’ course I mean it. 
I ain’t ben a-swingin’ my rope these 
last few weeks fer nothin’. ’Sides, I 
ben a-needin’ a side partner this yere 
long time.’’ 

The evening shadows creeping into 
the cafion some time later warned 
the couple that it was time for 
departure, and soon they were riding 
down the mesa toward the town in 
the green strip of valley below them. 


Bill, 


precipi- 
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‘T’d like to git yer counter-branded 
purty soon,’’ urged Bill, as he flicked 
her shoulder lightly with his quirt. 
‘“‘W’en can this yere tyin’ be did 
satisfactory, leetle gal? I’d like it 
middlin’ suddin—can’t it be did 
purty quick?”’ 
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put th’ buckin’ straps on you ef you 
go to cuttin’ up lively. You jes’ tell 
me how many stacks you need to 
play yer hand, an’ don’t give me no 
palaver. Would two hunderd call 
th’ turn?’ 





‘“‘I don’t see how I can 
deny you anything, you 
great, big, sweet, old 
bear,’’ she said, in a way 
that made Bill’s heart do 
a double shuffle. ‘‘I ain’t 
got any excuse to delay 
on th’ account of clothes,’’ 
she added, sorrowfully; 
‘for I ain’t got enough to 
bother about. It’s asort 
of a beggar you’re a-get- 
ting, Bill. I always used 
to say that I’d be married 
in white satin, but those 
days are gone, and I guess 
I’m lucky to find anybody 
that wants me in any 
clothes.’’ 

‘Don’t talk Jike that,’’ 
interjected Bill. “You 
know what I think about 
you. ‘Course you got to 
have clo’es. I hadn’t 
thought none about it 
a-cause I ain’t us’to ridin’ 
herd on women folks a 
hull lot. But I shore 
‘lows ’t th’ woman ’t goes 
a-Injunin’ off a ’portant 
vital orgin like my heart 
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is goin’ to do it proper, 
ef it busts th’ bank.”’ 

He drew up until their 
horses’ sides touched, and for a mo- 
ment put his arm about her, while 
she murmured: ‘Oh, Bill, you’re 
awful good!”’ 

“Now ’bout how much do you 
figger ’t you'll need fer this yere 
harness?”’ he finally inquired. 

“‘Oh Bill, I can’t take vs 

“Now jes’ look a-here, I’ll hafter 


«<The store-keeper queried curiously.”’ 


‘‘A woman can spend any amount 
of money, Bill, but it don’t seem 
like I ought to——’’ 

‘‘Two hunderd she is,”’ interrupted 
Bill; and she seemed silenced by his 
dictatorial manner. 

‘‘We better go to El Paso on th’ 
mornin’ stage, so’s’t you can roundup 
these yere trimmin’s,’’ he suggested. 
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“Oh, but Bill, ’twouldn’t do for 
you to go along, too; I must go 
alone. And, Bill,” she said, in a 
decisive way that took him by sur- 
prise, ‘‘you mustn’t tell anybody 
until [come back, you mustn’t, Bill.’’ 

‘*Now that thar’s shore hard luck,’’ 
objected Bill, who had anticipated a 
wild celebration of his triumph for 
the benefit of his discomfited rivals. 
“‘Howsomever you’re th’ boss o’ th’ 
outfit, an’ my hands is up. But it’s 
ten to one I’!] git that narvous an’ 
rambunctious ’t I’ll go to chawin’ 
somebody’s mane, an’ git th’ day- 
light let into me.”’ 

“‘No, you won’t, Bill; you’ll be a 
good boy,’’ she said, sweetly, as 
they rode into town. And Bill de- 
cided that he would have to try. 

He proposed spending the evening 
upon the piazza with her, but she 
was so nervous and excited over her 
‘‘wonderful happiness’ that she sent 
him away, saying she must retire and 
rest; which makes it difficult to 
explain what Grimes meant by tell- 
ing Old Hansen, the next morning, 
that Ike was ‘‘shore safe fer a side 
bet, arter all; he an’ th’ female was 
a-gassin’ on th’ Back porch till arter 
twelve o’clock las’ night.’’ 

Bill, appearing at the hotel bright 
and early in the morning, found his 
betrothed not feeling well enough to 
start for E] Paso that day; so that 
she had postponed her departure 
until the morning following. | 

“Cats!’’ said Bill, ‘‘that thar’s too 
bad. I got to git out to th’ ranch to- 
day to see how things is goin’, an’ 
here you'll be left all alone. I 
wouldn’t ha’ laid out to goef I’d 
knowed this—mebbe I won’t go, 
noways.”’ 

*“‘Bill,’’ said his beloved, softly, 
“I'd like you here to-day, but you’d 
better look after our ranch if it’s 
necessary. I’ll get along some way.’”’ 

So it was settled, and Bill departed 
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soon after, with the remark that he’d 
be in by night, and would get her the 
money for her ‘‘trimmin’s’’ in the 
morning. 

And the lonely invalid, to while 
away the weary hours, entertained 
Steve in the morning, and Jim in the 
afternoon. 

When Bill appeared at Gibson’s 
the next morning to draw his money, 
the storekeeper queried, curiously: 
*‘What in th’ devil’s th’ Big Four up 
to anyhow?” 

‘‘Wha’ d’ yer mean?’’ asked Bill, 
quickly. 

‘Oh, nuthin’,”’ 
the man. 

‘“‘S’pose you don’t want nuthin’ 
said ’bout this,’’ he added, with a 
sly smile, as he passed the money 
over the counter. 

‘Wal, I was a-pintin’ fer to observe 
some sech remark,” replied Bill, 
‘but how come it you sabed?’’ 

“Oh, I dunno,’’ was the rather 
unsatisfactory reply; and Bill went 
out, scratching his head over the 
problem, but finally gave it up. 

A gathering greater than usual was 
on hand that morning to see the stage 
pull out for Las Cruces, where it 
made connections with the railroad 
for El Paso; for everybody in town 
had learned that the ‘‘female’’ was 
going to the city for two or three 
days, and all wanted to see that she 
got the ‘‘send-off proper,’’ as became 
the gallantry of Fortune City. 

‘You gentlemen must all be good 
while I’m gone,’’ commanded the 
fair passenger, as the Big Four were 
belligerently pushing and shoving 
about the window whence she pro- 
truded her heady ‘“‘because I'll be 
back Tuesday, and if I hear of any 
cutting up I sha’n’t like it one bit.”’ 

Then, as the driver climbed onto 
the box and gathered up the reins, 
she cried: ‘‘Au revoir! au revoir, 
everybody!”’ 


cautiously replied 
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‘So long! Adois! an’ good luck 
to you!’’ yelled the jubilant crowd 
with all the pride of proprietorship; 
and then followed the departing 
stage with a chorus of ear-splitting 
cowboy yells, punctuated with the 
cracking of their six-shooters. 

Fortune City relapsed into. dreari- 
ness unutterable. 

‘‘What th’ devil’s th’ matter with 
this yere town?’’ exclaimed Grimes. 
‘‘’Tain’t noways surprisin’ ’t th’ Big 
Four should go ramblin’ ’round like 
they was promotin’ a funeral; but th’ 
rest o’ you ain’t got no stock in th’ 
claim—what’s bitin’ you? Yer clean 
locoed, an’ yer licker don’t fit. I’m 
glad to-morrow’s Tuesday; p’r’aps 
then these yere ’dobe heads ’Il wake 
up.”’ 

And Tuesday morning did see a 
reawakening. It was even a larger 
crowd and a wilder chorus than that 
of a few days before which now 
greeted the incoming stage. The 
lumbering vehicle had not come to a 
stop before Ike and Bill, together, 
sprang to open the door. 

“‘Aperl fool!’’ shouted Old Han- 
sen, as nobody appeared inside save 
a couple of miners and a drummer 
from Cruces. 

“She ain’t thar!’’ exclaimed Bill. 
“W’y, you d—d ol’ heathen!’’ he 
yelled, shaking his fist at the driver, 
‘“‘whar’s Annie?—whar’s Miss Mad- 
den?—whar is she?” 

““Cussed ef I know,’’ chuckled 
Hansen, in amusement, but keeping 
one eyeon Bill’s gun. ‘‘Reck’n she 
picked up a slicker feller down to th’ 
city er to Cruces, an’ laid out fer to 
drive stakes thar.’’ 

A storm of interrogation came 
from the excited crowd, for which 
the old man had no answer except 
‘‘Cussed ef I know,”’ until at last his 
never too equable temper was com- 
pletely upset, and after a shower of 
expletives he turned his back on the 


-horseback to Cruces to see 
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crowd and made for the corral with 
the exclamation, ‘‘You ain’t nothin’ 
but a pack o’ yelpin’ ki-otes!”’ 

From sheer force of habit the dis- 
appointed throng adjourned to the 
Open Bar’l, and were vainly endeav- 
oring to decide whether they should 
string up Old Hansen for neglect of 
duty and betrayal of trust in failing 
to bring back their precious property, 
or should send a couple of men on 
what 
could be learned there, when Grimes, 
almost the only unconcerned man in 
town, who had been engaged in sort- 
ing the mail, called across the street: 

‘Letter fer you, Bill!” 

As the crowd, suspecting news of 
the missing one, started across the 
street with Bill in the lead, Grimes 
called again: 

‘“** Nother fer Jim, an’ one fer Ike, 
an’, doggone my hide! a dockyment 
fer Steve! All th’ same female hand- 
writin’, too. Reck’n it’s her all 
right. You fellers better make a 
show-down, and put a end to this 
turble time o’ anxiety,” he sug- 
gested, jokingly. 

But if the crowd had expected to 
learn anything from the letters, they 
were very badly disappointed; for 
hardly had the recipients gained pos- 
session than each betook himself to 
some private corner for the perusal 
of the fateful epistle. 

Bill hurried to his “‘town room’ in 
the long adobe block near the end of 
the street, and seating himself at a 
table, gazed long and anxiously at 
the bit of notepaper before he dared 
toopenit. At last with a great effort 
he ripped open the envelope, and 
read in his stumbling fashion, as 
follows: 


“You dear, big, sweet, old bear: 
“By the time you get this I shall 


be on my way to Kansas City. If I 
could see any way to do it I should 
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try to keep my promises to marry 
you and Jim and Ike and Steve, but 
I can’t see how it could be done. 
Besides I have got one husband 
already, which is all the law allows. 
He is doing time now, but his term 
is out in a few days, and the money 
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‘n Fortune City, and hope that the 
Big Four will not soon forget me. 
Say good-by to everybody for me, 
and give them my love. 
“Yours until death, you dear old 
easy thing, 
‘‘Annie (Confidence Kate). 


“P. S. You boys had 
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better kiss and make up.’”’ 


Minute after minute 
passed and still the cow- 
boy sat with his eyes fixed 
on the letter. When the 
daze had _ had time to dis- 
sipate somewhat, he went 
to a cupboard in the wall, 
and drew out a big black 
bottle. Fortified with 
this, he read the biting 
lines once more. He 
laughed a mirthless laugh 
when he came to “‘my 
promises to marry you 
and Jim and Ike and 
Steve,” and another when 
he read ‘‘the money which 
you boys have so kindly 
put up.” 

‘Four of a kind,’’ he 
muttered, chuckling, nerv- 
ously; ‘‘no wonder she 
took th’ pot with that kind 
of a hand.” 

He stuffed the letter 
into his pocket, and tak- 
ing another pull at the 
bottle, started for the 
Open _ Bar’l. 








««Boys, tomorrow is a bran new day. 


which you boys have so kindly put 
up will help us to start over. If we 
should ever make a good haul you 
shall get your share of the swag, for 
it goes against the grain to playa 
con game on such innocents as you 
dear boys. 

‘‘T shall always have such pleasant 
remembrances of the good old days 


As he approached the sa- 

loon, Ike was just coming 

across from the hotel, and Jim ap- 
peared from another direction. They 
met at the door and went in without 
aword. Inside they found a curious 
buzzing crowd gathered about Steve, 
who seemed to be busily engaged in 
chipping adobe mud from his high- 
heeled boots with his knife. ‘‘Naw,’’ 
they heard him say, ‘‘I reck’n she 
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won’t be back right away—leastways, 
not jes’ rightaway.’’ Then the throng, 
noting the newcomers, seemed invol- 
untarily to draw away, leaving the 
Big Four together at one side of the 
room. There were anxious eyes 
watching the guns which hung on the 
rivals’ hips, and every one of the 
onlookers was holding himself ready 
to drop to the floor at the first suspi- 
cious movement. But the four only 
looked at one another in silence for 
a moment, before painful grins ap- 
peared on their faces. 

‘‘T shore allows,’’ said Bill, break- 
ing the uncomfortable silence, “‘ ’t 
this yere Annie woman wasn’t a-deal- 
in’ her game outen a square box; it 
was aclean shore nuff brace. Be I 
unanermous?”’ 

‘‘T reck’n that’s whatever,’’ replied 
Ike. 

‘*Yo tambien,’’ and ‘‘me 
came from Steve and Jim. 

Bill turned to the bar. 

‘Kid, sed down yer bottles.”’ 

‘““’Scuse me, gents,’’ he added to 
the mystified bystanders, ‘‘this yere 
time’s a leetle private affair, but 


too,”’ 
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you'll come in on th’ next round all 
right. An’ I'll jes’ remark, seein’ ’t 
mabbe yer int’rested, that Annie, 
that is, Miss Madden, our female 
friend, won’t be back.”’ 

As the Four poured out their 
drinks, Bill said: ‘‘Boys, Parson Jim 
uster know some po’try afore he 
cashed in with th’ tremers, ’t I wisht 
I could remember; ’twere suthin’ 
‘bout lettin’ th’ dead past plant its 
own stiffs; but howsomever, ’thout 
no palaver, I’m a-pintin’ to remark 
that what’s did is did, an’ th’ cards 
is boarded, an’ we can’t pull out our 
play.’’ 

The three nodded grave assent. 

Bill pulled his letter from his 
pocket, opened it, and laying it upon 
the bar, touched a match to one cor- 
ner. The others imitated him, save 
Ike, who grunted: ‘‘Done tore mine 
to hell ’n’ gone.’”’ 

While the letters blazed away to 
ashes, Bill raised his glass as a signal 
to the rest, and remarked, impress- 
ively: 

‘“‘Boys, to-morrow’s a bran new 
day.”’ 








In a Peach Orchard 


BY ALLAN P. AMES 


When Elsa came out of the house 
she found the Persistent Man en- 
sconced on the veranda steps, just 
where she had left him earlier in the 
afternoon. 

“You here still!’’ she remarked, 
with an attempted frown. 
“‘Where else?’’ said 
“You wouldn’t let me 

Where are you going now?”’ 

‘*Down in the orchard.”’ 

“Would it be rude if I asked what 
for?”’ 

‘‘Not rude, but rather stupid. 
Why does a person go into an or- 
chard when peaches are ripe?”’ 

“I didn’t know,’” murmured the 
Persistent Man apologetically. ‘“‘I 
go there sometimes to read poetry. 
May I accompany you?”’ 

“You may, on two conditions.”’ 

“Which are——?”’ 

‘‘First—the usual one, you mustn't 
say a word about—well, you know— 
the subject on which we can’t agree. 
You promise that?”’ 

‘‘There’s no other way; I must. 
What’s the second?’’ 

“The second is that you eat more 
peaches than I, so that you won’t be 
able to make fun of me. For I’m 
awfully fond of peaches.”’ 

“‘That’s much easier. I 
peaches, too.’’ 

“All right then, come along. 
When I was up in my room I picked 
out the biggest tree of them all; it’s 
just loaded down. It would really 
be a kind act to lighten that poor old 
tree’s burden.,’’ 

The peach orchard was close be- 
hind the house, yet not too near, 
and the particular tree to which Elsa 
led was well screened from view. 
Adolphus, the hired man, who was 
propping up the groaning branches 


the man. 
come in. 


like 


of another decrepit veteran several 
rows distant, was the only person in 
sight. The Persistent Man took in 
the situation and began to regret his 
hasty promise. 

‘“‘Here’s a nice grassy spot where 
you can sit and let me bear them 
hither,” he said. 

‘No, I'd rather stand and pick 
them for myself,” she replied. 
“One can eat more that way.’”’ 

“‘Are not peaches considered very 
—er—fattening?’ 

“‘For your sake, I hope they’re 
not,’’ answered the girl unkindly. 
‘‘Because you’re bound to eat two to 
my one, I should judge. Let me 
see; how much do you weigh?’’ 

“‘A mere trifle of a hundred and 
ninety.” 

‘‘That’s seventy pounds more than 
I. You’ve got to eat just that many 
more.”’ 

‘“‘What!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Notseventy!”’ 

‘‘No, of course not. I mean that 
proportion.’’ As she spoke, Elsa 
reached up and plucked a red and 
yellow beauty that dropped at her 
touch with ripeness. ‘‘Come, be- 
gin,” she ordered. ‘You have a 
large handicap to overcome.’’ 

The Persistent Man, apparently, 
was unable to find what he liked on 
that side of the tree, for after a short 
search he walked slowly around 
until the trunk and several low 
branches hid him from sight. When 
he returned, Elsa was seated on the 
grass polishing with her handker- 
chief a peach which she proclaimed 
as her third. 

“‘You’re not very sociable,’’ she 
complained. ‘‘How can I keep tab 
on you when you’re out of sight?” 

“T’ll be sociable enough now. 
May I sit down?’’ 
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‘Why, certainly—that is—if you’ll 
remember.”’ 

“I promised not to say a word 
about—it, without your permission, 
and I won’t.’’ 

“I’m almost afraid to let you,’ 
said Elsa doubtfully. ‘‘But it’s 
sheer cruelty to keep a man of your 
size on his feet. Yes, you may be 
seated; but that leaf marks your dis- 
tance.’”’ 

“You don’t trust me,’”’ said the 
man in an aggrieved tone. ‘‘Never 
mind; here’s a coal of fire for you.” 
And he laid before her a peach of 
astonishing size and_ perfection. 
‘‘Peach to the peach,’’ he ob- 
served. 

Elsa lost no time in testing the 
quality of the offering, and for the 
next two minutes conversation was 
out of the question. 

‘‘As good as it looked,” was her 
verdict, as she held up the denuded 
“You have a nice taste in 


pit. 
peaches.’ 

“‘Haven’t I, though?’’ 
the Man, so enthusiastically that she 
perceived his meaning and blushed 
as she raised a warning finger. 


responded 


‘‘Remember!”’ she cautioned. 

The gesture brought the mam- 
moth peach stone into her line of 
vision. ‘‘Why! what’s this?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘There’s a hole in the 
top; the stone’s hollow. There’s a 
piece of tissue paper in it.”’ 

“You don’t say!’’ said the man, 
moving closer. 

‘‘There’s something written on it, 
too,’’ she declared excitedly, as she 
unrolled the paper. 

‘‘Impossible!”’ 

‘Yes, there is. 
letter. Would you believe it! 
romantic! Listen: 

‘* ‘Beatiful Lady:—I know you are 
beautiful, for no other kind of a girl 
would receive such a_ beautiful 
peach. If you return my love, eat 


Why, it’s alove 
How 
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it—the peach, I mean. Let that be 
the sign.’ 

‘‘What’s that?’ said Elsa, glancing 
upsuspiciously. “If you return my 
love, eat it’—here! what are you 
doing?’”’ 

This last remark was called forth 
by an unsuccessful attempt on the 
Persistent Man’s part to get posses- 
sion of her hand. 

“Why not?’’ he inquired in a 
wounded tone. ‘‘You did eat it.”’ 

The girl’s confusion was only mo- 
mentary. ‘‘Supposing I did,’’ she 
answered, calmly. ‘‘What is it to 
you, Mr. Meddler?’’ 

‘Everything. I wrote that note. 
I am he.’’ 

‘Oh, it’s very clever of you to 
claim it, but what’s your proof? I 
don’t believe you wrote it.’’ 

Then it was the man’s turn to be 
surprised. ‘‘W—why,’’ he stam- 
mered, ‘‘of course I wrote it. Who 
else could? I wrote it on a cigarette 
paper while I was around on the 
other side of the tree, and poked it 
through the hole the stem grows out 
of. See, here’s some more paper 
just like it.’’ 

‘“‘Lots of other men roll their own 
cigarettes. ”’ 

‘‘But this note could have been put 
in only after the peach was plucked.”’ 

“IT haven’t a doubt that you found 
it on the ground.’’ 

‘‘Now don’t be unreasonable,’’ he 
begged. ‘‘Who else could have put 
it there?” 

“I love to hear you speak of 
reasonableness,’’ said the girl, 
sweetly. ‘‘You seem to think you’re 
the only man about the place that 
has—er—taken notice.”’ 

“But I’m the only one who knew 
you were coming to this particular 
peach tree.”’ 

‘‘How about Adolphus?’’ 

‘‘Adolphus! Pshaw! Be sensible, 
can’t your”’ 
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“Oh, delightful! He says, be 
sensible,’’ laughed Elsa. ‘‘And why 
not Adolphus? I have long sus- 
pected him of a secret passion. 
He’s had plenty of chance, for he’s 
been out here all afternoon. Why 
not Adolphus, pray?”’ 

Like a wise youth, he lost no more 
time in seeking the aid of perpendic- 
ularity. From the vantage of six- 
feet-one he made answer: ‘‘So, you 
think it’s Adolphus. We’ll soon 
settle that point. Adolphus!’ he 
called, raising his voice. 

“Stop! stop!” cried 
springing to her feet. 
you trying todo?” 

“We'll leave ittohim. If he says 
he wrote the note, all right; I’ll take 
my medicine like a man and tell him 
you ate the peach. Adolphus!’’ 

“Oh, you mustn’t, you mustn’t! 
He’ll think we’re both crazy.”’ 

‘‘Aha, I see! You don’t want to 
meet him before me. Of course. 
How obtuse lam. I'll go.’’ 

Through the trees the hired man’s 
toil-bent figure could be seen slowly 
approaching. The Persistent Man 
turned as if to start for the house, 
but before he had taken the second 
step two small hands were clasped 
about his arm. When he looked 
back, something he saw in the girl’s 
face brought him to a sudden halt. 
“Why, what’s the matter now? 
Hang it! you’re not goingtocry. I 
am aclumsy brute! There, I'll tell 
him we don’t want him after all.” 

“You don’t understand,’ said 
Elsa. ‘“‘Of course I’m not silly 
enough to mind your joking about 


the girl, 
‘‘What are 
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Adolphus. If my eyes look queer 
it’s not for that reason. Only I 
didn’t want him to come so soon. 
That’s all. Why must you hurry 
things so? It was such fun. If 
you'd only waited——”’ 

“Waited!” interposed the man. 
‘“T’ve been doing nothing else all 
summer. Suppose I had waited, 
what then?” 

“Oh, after a while I’d have ad- 
mitted that you wrote the note, as of 
course you did. Also, that I was 
glad I ate the peach.”’ 

‘Well, and what then?’ 

“What then?’ she mimicked 
roguishly. ‘‘Really, I haven’t the 
least idea. How could I? I’ve 


never accepted a man before.’ 


Accustomed as he was to the 
vagaries of city folk, Adolphus was 
plainly shocked by the sight that 
greeted his arrival. But the Per- 
sistent Man rose nobly to the situa- 
tion. 

‘‘Adolphus,”’ said he, ‘‘as the pre- 
siding genius of this thrice-sacred 
grove, I want you to be the first to 
offer me congratulations. As you 
may have conjectured already, this 
lady has just consented to be my 
wife. Your hand, old man.’’ 

“‘And, Adolphus,’’ put in Elsa, 
‘next May you must remember to 
send us all the peach blooms you can 
spare. We're going to use them 
instead of orange blossoms at the 
wedding. Isn’t that an odd idea?’ 

‘“Yes’m; the most pecooliar I 
ever heard on,’’ answered Adolphus 
with a grin. 












































A maid’s roguish face began it. 

She smiled at me as she darted 
away down a dark corridor of the 
castle, and I followed, a gurgle of 
laughter luring me on. Just when I 
thought the jade had escaped me I 
came upon her plump, and, seizing 
her in my arms, I kissed her fair 
upon her lips. Such soft, dainty 
lips!’ I had thought the maid’s lips 
were fuller. 

A startled, angry cry sounded in 
my ears, and she struggled like a cat 
and had half released herself when a 
door opened in our faces, and blink- 
ing at the light streaming through it, 
I saw Lord Arnheim and young 
Count Elwin and half a dozen more 
behind them. 


Abashed at being caught kissing a 
castle maid, I stood, with downcast 
head, waiting for a burst of laughter. 


But none came! I looked at my 
Lord. His face was dark with rage. 
I looked at the maid. The maid! 
It was not the maid I saw! I looked 
straight into the flashing eyes of 
Lady Alicia, my Lord’s ward! 

I know not how long I looked 
there, but I know that, even in that 
strait, I thought how blue they were. 

‘‘What! How now, sir!’’ cried 
Lord Arnheim. What means this?’ 

‘“‘I swear to you, my Lord,”’ I stam- 
mered, ‘‘I knew not that Lady Alicia 
—I thought—— 

‘Enough, sir!’’ commanded he, 
and, turning to her, he said full 
harshly, ‘‘What part play’st thou in 
this diversion, my Lady?’’ 

Right proudly my Lady faced them 
all, her chin atilt and her cheeks 
flaming. 


"? 


“Tam not wont to kiss in corri- 
dors, my Lord. I was seized and 
kissed ’gainst my will by this— 
coward!”’ 

I winced at that word from her, 
and wished it had been spoken by 
young Count Elwin, who stood in the 
door fingering his sword. Then I 
would have had an answer ready. 

‘“‘My Lord,’’ I began, and then I 
saw the silly girl regarding me with 
troubled eyes. No, I could not 
shame her before them all, and I 
stopped short. 

My Lord stood silently regarding 
me. Count Elwin faced me with 
frowning front, and those behind 
smiled covertly. 

“Count Arnet,’’ said my Lord at 
last, ‘‘you have made light of Lady 
Alicia before all, and wantonly have 
you abused mytrust. But your father 
honored me, and was honored by me. 
That I remember now. Go you forth, 
Sir Count, to-morrow from my castle, 
and from my service, and never let 
me see you more. Other punishment 
will I not mete out. Come, Alicia, 
and you all.”’ 

Lady Alicia looked at me and then 
at my Lord, and seemed about to 
speak, but did not, and passed into 
the room with the others. The door 
closed, and I was left alone. A 
fierce anger at my plight and at mv 
helplessness consumed me. I would 
not wait for the morrow. ! would 
go at once. 

I had little of preparation to make, 
and soon I stood in the courtyard 
waiting for my horse. As I stood 
there, a prey to bitter thoughts, 
Lady Alicia passed, on the way to 
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her apartments. 
her. 

**What, sir! 
me again?’ said she, 
haughtily. 

“I ask the boon, my Lady,” I 
answered, bowing low, ‘‘of saying for 
your ear alone, what I could not say 
before them all.’’ 

“Well, sir,’’ she replied, and she 
flushed a little, and I thought her 
voice sounded a little kind. 

And then I told her how it was 
that I had thought to kiss the maid. 

At that,—why, I cannot tell; for 
who can tell the why of a woman?— 
her face grew hard, and when she 
spoke her voice had lost its kind- 
ness. 

‘IT know not,’’ she said, ‘‘whether 
your offense, or your excuse therefor 
is the more blundering. Ibid you 
good even, sir,” 
me and was gone. 

I rode forth into the night from 
Arnheim Castle with rage in my 
heart ’gainst them all. Especially 
’gainst Count Elwin, though I could 
not allege aught to his discredit, and 
we had been friends before Lady 
Alicia smiled at him one day when— 
but what did it all signify to me now! 
Sent forth from the castle of my Lord 
and out of the sight of my Lady for- 
ever! 

I cursed my folly as I rode slowly 
down the moonlit valley. A home- 
less man was I, for my father, im- 
poverished by the wars, had left me 
naught of land or gear, and now, dis- 
missed from the service of my Lord, 
it mattered not which way I took; 
and so I rode through the long night 
scarce noting my path. 

Once I heard the tramp of horse 
behind me, and I drew aside into the 
wood to let them pass; for these 
were troublous times, and in any 
case I was in no mood for company. 
As I journeyed on I idly wondered 


I hastily followed 


Do you dare to follow 
facing me 


and she swept by 
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who rode forth so early, and on what 
quest. 

My way now lay through a thick 
wood that fended off the light of 
day, and the gnarled trees took on 
strange, dim shapes among which 
the road wound like a black ribbon. 

Suddenly I was startled by a shrill 
laugh, and saw a misshapen, dwarfish 
figure of a man standing at my bridle 
rein, leering at me. 

‘“‘Where is the lady?” he said. 

“‘What mean you, fellow, what 
lady?’ I cried, reining back my 
horse. 

“You are the man they told me 
of,’’ and he wagged his huge head 
solemnly. 

“They! 
varlet!”’ 

“The horsemen with the yellow 
lances, good master.’”’ 

‘“‘My Lord’s men!” I muttered. 
“Well, go on, fellow,’’ I com- 
manded. 

“I was walking, good master, 
along the road at early dawn, when 
they came upon me. They ques- 
tioned me if a lady young, slight and 
fair had ridden by with a cavalier 
marked bya scar across his cheek, 
and mounted on a roan horse. A 
man as like you, good master, as one 
pea is like another!” And again his 
huge head wagged solemnly. 

“Well, go on. What more?” I 
cried, impatiently. 

“IT told them I had seen none 
such; nor any one on this lonely 
road, and they spurred on.”’ 

My head whirled! What did this 
mean? A lady like to Alicia riding 
with aman liketome! Then she was 
gone from the castle,and they thought 
us together! What had befallen her? 
Had she gone of her own free will? 
Could it be that Count Elwin—no, 
that were a mad thought, and besides 
they sought not him, but me! 

I turned to the dwarf who was hum- 


Who? Speak, _ thou 
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ming some dreary song, and seemed 
to have forgotten my presence. 
“Did the horsemen follow this 
road, fellow?’’ I asked. 
“Yes, good master,’’ he answered, 
and went on crooning to himself 
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a sudden fury. ‘I hate him that 
calls himself my master, and I hate 
that one greater than he! I hate 
them! I hate them!’ And his fin- 
gers worked convulsively, and his 
face was hideous with rage. It all 





«* Lady Alicia, my Lord’s ward.’’ 


“‘How long since they passed?’ I 
queried. 

‘‘How can I tell? 
me!” he answered, petulantly. ‘‘I 
have been dreaming since.’’ 

“Your master should teach you 
better manners, varlet,’’ said I. 


Don’t trouble 


9? 


“‘My master!”’ yelled the dwarf in 


died away in a moment, and he 
began again that dreary tune, forget- 
ful of me as before. 

I spoke to him sharply, but he 
looked at me with an unmeaning 
stare. Whether he were mad or 
playing a part I knew not. I could 
make no more of him, 
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I had no doubt what I should do. 
I would follow, and endeavor to 
overtake my Lord’s men. 

Oh, my dear Lady Alicia! Where 
was she and in whose hands? 

I urged on my horse along the 
road which now turned sharply to 
the left. After riding for a space I 
heard the roar of surf, and knew that 
I was nearing the sea, though the 
wood hid it from my view. 

And now I came upon a bridle 
path turning off from the road, to- 
ward the water, and, thinking it 
perhaps led to some peasant’s hut 
where I might gain tidings of my 
Lord’s men, I followed it, and came 
upon a squat stone house built on the 
edge of the sea that foamed against 
the rocks below. A half-defaced 
sign, a raven’s head it seemed, hung 
on an iron rod that projected from 
the dark stained. wall of the house. 

“An inn,’’ thought I, “‘though 
oddly placed.”’ 

It was a fortunate circumstance, 
for I was in need of refreshment 
and my good horse was wearied. 

The door stood open, but there 
was no one to be seen, and, putting 
my horse in a rude shed hard by, I 
entered. The inn room had a chilly 
gloom—a huge fireplace took up one 
end, and, it being summer, looked 
cavernous and black. A _ narrow 
recess, like a short corridor, some 
ten feet long, put out from the other 
end, dimly lighted by a small barred 
window. 

I seated myself at a table that 
stood in the recess, and, wearied by 
my long night ride, fell into a doze. 

I was roused by an angry voice. 

“Thou worthless knave! Thou 
hast let her escape!’ 

Looking out into the room I saw 
that it was full of armed men. 

A huge fellow, whose face was 
pale with fear, a paleness made more 
marked by the fiery red of his tan- 


gled hair, cringed before the speaker. 

‘“‘She must be in league with the 
foul fiend then, my Lord Eric, for no 
prisoner ever yet. escaped from the 
rock chamber by mortal aid.”’ 

“She is gone, thou fool, whether 
with the fiend’s aid or no, and unless 
she be retaken, thy head, Red 
Michael, shall pay the forfeit. Scat- 
ter thy thieving crew in pursuit at 
once, and have our horses brought.”’ 

The fellow hurried away. 

Could it be Lady Alicia they 
talked of? Lord Eric! He of the 
Black Castle! Full well I knew the 
hated name of the man who waged 
undying feud against my Lord. God 
pity the woman who fell into his 
hands! My heart leaped to know 
that she, whoever she might be, had 
escaped. I sat quiet in my dusky 
corner debating what I should do. 

“Is there no_ place left un- 
searched?’’ snarled Lord Eric, strid- 
ing to and fro, his eyes peering bale- 
fully from out his lean gray face. 
At that moment he caught sight of 
me.- 

‘Ha! Who is here spying upon 
us?”’ he cried. 

“A guest at the inn, and no spy,” 
I retorted. 

“A guest!’ he sneered. ‘A pris- 
oner rather—thou hast heard too 
much. Seize him!” he cried to his 
men. 

Drawing my sword and thrusting 
right and left I rushed for the door. 
My attack was so sudden that I had 
well nigh succeeded in escaping, 
when an unlucky trip threw me my 
length on the floor, and in a moment 
I was pinioned down by half a dozen 
men. ‘‘Bind him,” commanded 
Lord Eric, ‘‘and bring him to the 
castle.” 

“By what right am I held?’ I 
demanded. 

‘Because I will it,’’ he answered, 
shortly. 
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At this moment the man called 
Red Michael appeared in the door. 

‘‘The horses are here, my Lord, 
and already my men are scouring the 
roads and woods.”’ 

I was taken out and put on a horse, 
and the cavalcade set out along a 
path that skirted the sea. We had 
scarce started, I thought, when, at a 
turn, the dark, grim walls of the 
Black Castle frowned before us. 
Now I could well see why it was 
deemed impregnable. It was built 
on a huge rock that jutted out into 
the sea, and that, in some past age, 
had cracked away from the main 
body of the cliff that lined the shore, 
leaving a deep fissure some thirty 
feet wide with almost perpendicular 


sides. The landward wall of the 


castle rose flush with the edge of the 
fissure, through which the tide, now 
nearing its full, flowed sullenly. 

‘‘To escape from this place were 


hard,” thought I. 

Our horses stamped noisily across 
the narrow drawbridge, the ponder- 
ous portcullis slowly rose, and I 
entered the Black Castle a prisoner. 
1, who had hoped one day to enter it 
a victor in the train of my brave 
Lord. 

‘‘Bring the prisoner into the great 
hall,’’ quoth Lord Eric, ‘I would 
question him.” 

I was led into a vast room lighted 
by torches, even though it was yet 
day, for only a feeble light pene- 
trated through the deep narrow slits 
that served for windows. The dark 
stained walls were covered with tro- 
phies of war and of the chase, and 
from each of the four corners, high 
above us, a wolf’s head, roughly 
carved in stone, snarled down uponus. 

‘Well, sir,’’ demanded Lord Eric, 
‘who art thou, that darest come so 
near the Black Castle?’’ While I 
stood silent, considering what answer 
I should make, one of the men-at- 
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arms cried out, “I know him, my 
Lord! He is Count Arnet, and cap- 
tains a troop of horse in the service 
of Lord Arnheim.’’ ‘‘What! Does 
my man speak truth?’’ queried Lord 
Eric. 

‘Tam Count Arnet,’’ I answered, 
composedly, ‘‘and I was once in the 
service of Lord Arnheim, but I am 
so no longer.”’ 

“You serve him no longer?” 

““Even so,” I answered. 

“Then mayhap we can strike a 
bargain,’’ said Lord Eric. ‘‘Wilt 
thou serve under me?”’ 

“Under the foul fiend 
I cried, rashly. 

“Thou wilt serve under me, or 
never more shalt thou serve any 
man!’’ thundered he. ‘Thou hast 
heard too much ever to leave the 
Black Castle except as my man and 
sworn to serve me. I’ll give thee 
the night to think upon it,’’ he 
added, ‘‘and in the morning thou 
shalt choose my service or thy death. 
Take him to the sea chamber,’’ he 
said to his men. 

I was led through the great hall 
and through a long, dim corridor 
ribbed with arches, and from each 
arch a carved wolf’s head snarled. 
On reaching the end of the corridor 
my guards unlocked a door that 
faced us, and signing me to enter, 
closed it, and I heard the bolts shoot 
into their wards. 

The day was now far spent and the 
faint light that came through a deep, 
narrow window but dimly showed 
the room. A pallet, a rude table 
and a chair were all the furniture. 
The walls were of hewn stone, unre- 
lieved by any hangings. From the 
corners, where the walls touched the 
ceiling, carved wolves’ heads snarled. 
‘‘Ever the wolves’ heads!”’ I mur- 
mured. And in good sooth they 
were fitting ornaments for the den 


of Lord Eric. 


rather!’ 
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I looked out through the window 
and saw the gray sea that dashed 
itself with a sullen roar against the 
rocks below. 

I threw myself on the pallet, and, 
in spite of my plight, fell into the 
heavy sleep of weariness. I was 
roused by the opening of the door, 
and a man appeared bearing lights 
and food. 

“What o'clock, knave?’’ I  in- 
quired. 

“It is two hours dark,” he an- 
swered, shortly, and, placing the 
food on the table, withdrew. I fell 
to with a mighty good will. The 
food and the sleep made a new man 
of me, and I took a more careful 
survey of my surroundings. The 
door was of oak, banded with iron, 
and had there been no door there 
were guards in the corridor, for I 
could hear their tramp. 

There was no escaping by the win- 
dow, for, even had I a rope, it would 
serve only to lower me into the wild 
surf below. I threw myself on the 
pallet, and pondered my unlucky 
plight. 

The wind had risen, and blew 
through the casement, and the un- 
steady torch cast flickering shadows 
on the walls. As I lay watching 
them, a circular piece of the wall 
opposite me, about twice the circum- 
ference of a man’s body, was slowly 
withdrawn, as if the room were a 
bottle and that its stopper! 

I leaped to my feet, thinking that 
Idreamed. But no! There was the 
opening, plain before my eyes! 
Seizing the torch in one hand and 
the chair in the other, for my sword 
was gone, I rushed at the opening, 
resolved that no man should enter 
there with a whole crown, were 
treachery intended. 

Holding the torch so that it flared 
into the aperture I peered in, and 
saw, almost within reach of my hand 


and framed by the circle of the open- 
ing, the pale face of my Lady 
Alicia! 

‘Lady Alicia, you!” 

“Count Arnet, you. Then am I 
safe!’’ she cried. 

In a moment she was in the room, 
and stood gazing at me in amaze. 

“I little thought to find you here, 
Count Arnet,’”’ she said. 

‘“‘Fate seems to will unexpected 
meetings for us, my Lady,’’ I an- 
swered, bowing low. She bit her lip 
and so punished a rebellious little 
smile. 

‘“‘In what place am I|?’’ she asked. 

“In what place?’ I echoed in 
amazement. ‘‘Know you not?’’ 

“No. I escaped from a dreadful 
inn by an underground way that 
ends here. The wretches told me 
that Lord Eric’’—here she covered 
her face with her hands and 
stopped, shuddering. Aninn! Lord 
Eric! Then it was Lady Alicia he 
sought, and here she stood in his 
castle, and under his very hand! 

“Quick! Back through the open- 
ing!’ I exclaimed, seizing her arm 
in my eagerness. 

“What! Back to that robbers’ 
den? What mean you, sir?’ said 
she, staring at me. 

“You are in the castle of Lord 
Eric, and I am his prisoner! Quick, 
as you value your liberty and your 
honor! I will follow you! ’Tis our 
only chance!’ 

With a look of horror, she obeyed. 
With mad haste I tore the covering 
of the pallet into strips, knotted 
them into a rope, and tying one end 
to the table, drew it close against the 
window. The other end I dangled 
down the wall, and threw my hat 
after it, hoping it might float and 
deceive them. The torch! I must 
not take that. 

‘“‘Have you a torch?’’ I asked 
through the opening. 
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‘Yes, and flint and steel,” she 


answered. 

I crawled through, and felt her 
soft hand guiding me where to step. 
How her touch thrilled me! At that 
moment I heard a key fumbled in 
the door of the room we had left. 
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We stood in silence together. 

No sound penetrated the wall, and 
what they said or did in the room we 
knew not. 

I feared Lord Eric might know the 
secret of the opening and follow us, 
so lighting a torch by means of the 
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**T saw the pale face of my Lady Alicia.” 


“Quick! Close the opening an’ 
thou can’st,’’ I whispered. 

But her action was quicker than 
my word. For, as I spoke, the 
stone slipped smoothly back, and 
shut out the light that had streamed 
through. 


flint and steel Lady Alicia handed 
me, I cast about for some means of 
barricading the rock. 

‘‘No need for that, Count Arnet,”’ 
said she. ‘‘Lord Eric has not the 
secret.’’ 

‘*How know you that?’’ I asked. 
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‘‘T will tell you in good time,’’ she 
answered. 

Looking about me, I saw that we 
were in a shaft or corridor of rock 
that descended very steeply into the 
darkness. 

Just opposite the opening was a 
chamber some ten feet square, 
wherein I saw casks piled one upon 
the other. Against the farther wall 
was an odd contrivance somewhat 
like a furnace, with a close hood of 
iron above it, from which a pipe went 
through a hole in the masonry. I 
could not guess its use, unless it were 
some engine of torture. 

I turned to Lady Alicia. ‘‘It were 
well,’’ said I, “that you tell me 
before we make any move, what you 
know of this place, and I fain would 
know, an’ it please you, how it is 
that I find you, whom I left in the 
safe protection of my Lord, a fugitive 
and in such desperate case.”’ 

Never shall I forget how fair she 
looked as she stood there close 
against the dark wall, with the torch 
flaring in her face, and giving it, as 
it seemed to me, a ruddier hue when 
I spoke. 

She mused a moment and then 
said, ‘‘Well, sir, when you, in your 
mad haste to be gone, rode forth 
into the night instead of waiting for 
the morrow as I—as they supposed 
you would do—I feared lest my 
words had driven you into the dan- 
gers of the night, alone; and wishing 
to send no man into danger by word 
of mine, I slipped through the pos- 
tern and hastened a few steps beyond 
the castle, hoping to call you back, 
for you were riding slowly; and as I 
passed the place where the great oak 
cast a shadow on the moonlit road, I 
was seized from behind by two men, 
who smothered my cries with a cloak 
before I could utter them. They 
carried me into the wood where they 
had horses, and took me swiftly, 


through by-paths, I knew not 
whither. 

‘‘While it was yet night we reached 
a house on the edge of the sea, that 
they told me was an inn where we 
would get rest and refreshment. 

“I begged to know whither they 
took me, and wherefore. To this 
they answered me nothing. 

‘‘We entered the inn, and one of 
the men whispered a few words toa 
huge fellow with a shock of flaming 
red hair, who then bowed before me in 
mock politeness, and said that Lord 
Eric expected me as a guest at the 
Black Castle, and that his unworthy 
servant begged that meanwhile I 
would deign to rest under his poor 
roof. Then begging me with mock 
deference to follow him, he led me 
through passages, and down a flight 
of stone steps, into a cavern in the 
rock, in which were a dozen evil- 
looking wretches, some sleeping and 
some cursing because they had been 
awakened. At the far end there was 
a kind of shelf or natural gallery of 
rock some ten feet above the floor, 
approached by a ladder. Signing me 
to follow he mounted the ladder and 
showed me a curtained corner con- 
taining a pallet. 

“*T trust your ladyship may have 
a quiet rest,’ said he. ‘My Lord 
Eric will wait upon you on the mor- 
row. He would be here now, but 
that your Ladyship arrived sooner 
than he dared hope.’ And then with 
a grin of malicious triumph he left 
me.”’ 

‘*The dastard!’’ I cried, and uncon- 
sciously I laid my hand where my 
sword should have been. 

“I drew aside the curtain,”’ contin- 
ued Lady Alicia, ‘‘and looked about 
me. The light from the room below 
came faintly up, and showed that the 
gallery extended some distance back, 
and was used as a storehouse for 
casks and the like; but in the shadow 
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I could not make out what was at 
the end. 

“I lay a long time on my pallet, 
with despair in my heart. The 
wretches below were sleeping, and I 
could hear their heavy breathing. 
Suddenly I saw, through the thin 
curtain, a light moving in the gallery. 
I sprang up in afright, and peering 
through a gap, saw a squat, mis- 
shapen fellow with a huge head 
stealthily moving toward the rear 
end. On reaching there he peered 
about and listened. 

‘‘There was nothing to hear except 
the heavy breathing of the wretches 
below. He seemed satisfied, and 
taking a cord from his pocket began 
making measurements on the wall, 
which his torch disclosed, commenc- 
ing at the corner. I almost forgot 
my plight in my curiosity!’ And 
here my Lady laughed a little and 
the sound was sweet in my ears, who 


had feared never to hear it again. 
‘‘At last,’’ she went on, ‘‘the fellow 
stopped and put his finger at a place 
on the wall, and holding it there, 
blew out his torch. 

“I stared into the darkness won- 


dering what it all meant. I heard a 
stealthy movement, and in a moment, 
a circle of faint light appeared on 
the wall, and then disappeared. I 
waited for a space but heard no 
sound. Then throwing aside the 
curtain I felt my way carefully to the 
wall, and passed my hands back and 
forward over it, and came upon an 
opening like to this one we passed 
through here. 

“Without a thought, or with only 
one thought—to get away from that 
den and from Lord Eric, I crawled 
through the hole and gained a foot- 
ing on the other side in what seemed 
a room or cave. I knew I must 
needs get away from the entrance, 
for if the dwarf appeared with a light 
I were lost. So I felt my way along 
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the wall until I met jagged rock, and 
then I knew the place I was in was 
made by nature, and was no man’s 
work. Still feeling my way I came 
upon a great block of stone that had 
mayhap fallen from the roof. This 
I cowered behind, and waited. After 
atime I saw a distant glimmer and 
knew that the dwarf was returning. 
He came slowly on, wagging his 
head, and muttering to himself. He 
carried some burden ina sack. When 
he reached the rock, behind which I 
was hiding, he stopped, and I think 
sat down, though I dared not look. 

‘**The wolves!’ he muttered, ‘the 
wolves! Noone can make them bite 
except old Ilin, and I will make 
them bite! But not to-night. The 
bell must strike for Red Michael 
first, and then the wolves shall bite 
that one greater than he! There 
must.be a merry company to see the 
baiting! Ha! Ha! Thefools! They 
think themselves safe! They know 
not of this passage. No one knows 
except old Ilin—and the dead, and 
they cannot stop me. I shall die 
too, but what matter? The wolves 
shall bite! They shall bite!’ 

“Then I heard him move, still mut- 
tering to himself. Peering around 
the rock, I saw him going toward 
the entrance; but before he reached 
it he placed his torch in an angle 
and extinguished it. I could then 
just descry the faint light coming 
through the opening, but in a mo- 
ment that disappeared, and I knew 
the dwarf had passed through, and 
closed it, and that I was alone in the 
cavern with a robber band at one end 
and I knew not what at the other. 

“I groped along the wall, and 
found the torch, and on a shelf 
against which it leaned I came on 
flint and steel. Lighting the torch I 
set out through the cavern, which 
ever and anon narrowed and widened, 
but followed the same general direc- 
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tion. At last the roof became so low 
that I could hardly walk upright, 
and the walls narrowed. And here 
I saw before me the beginning of an 
arched tunnel of masonry that rose 
steeply up from the cavern. Follow- 
ing this I came to where we now are. 
Here I sat in the awful stillness for 
hours, in fear, not knowing what to 
do, but at last, moved by the dread 
that the dwarf might return and dis- 
cover me, I turned yonder wheel and 
—found you, Sir Count!” And with 
that my Lady swept me a mock 
courtesy, and laughed a little sweet 
laugh. 

My heart went dancing at the 
sound. I wanted to tell her—and 
then on a sudden I thought of young 
Count Elwin, and I said, ‘‘An’ you 
do not fear to traverse another dark 
corridor with me, we had best set 
out.” 

“IT think you have learned your 
lesson, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘and besides 
there is no castle maid in this corri- 
dor,’’ she added with a little toss of 
her head. 

‘Then we would best proceed,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘What plan have you?”’ she asked. 

‘I have none,’’ I answered, ‘“‘but 
better the inn than the Black Castle.”’ 

“Yes! Yes!’’ she exclaimed, and I 
saw her shudder. 

We soon traversed the cavern and 
stood at the wall of the rock cham- 
ber. 

Lady Alicia pointed out a wheel 
like to the one at the other end. 
“Turn it gently,’’ said she, ‘‘for the 
rock I moved was delicately poised.”’ 
I stopped to consider. There was 
no escaping through the Black Cas- 
tle. We could not stay in the cavern 
without food or water., We must 
escape, if at all, through the inn. 

Signing to my Lady to stand close 
against the wall, I gently turned the 
wheel. The rock slid back and I 
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peered through the opening. I 
knew not whether it were yet day, 
for no day comes into the bowels of 
the earth, but the light of torches 
shone strongly through, and I could 
hear men moving about, but could 
not see them, for they were all in the 
lower chamber. Then I heard Red 
Michael’s voice giving a command, 
then the sound of many feet, and the 
closing of a door. 

Silence succeeded, and I crawled 
through the opening to reconnoitre. 
I had scarce got my footing in the 
gallery when I felt Lady Alicia’s 
hand on my arm. “‘I dared not stay 
there alone!’’ she whispered, and I 
felt her tremble. She who had been 
so brave when by herself. 

Signing her to remain near the 
opening, I commenced cautiously 
creeping forward. In a moment I 
felt her touch again, and, looking 
round, saw her pointing at the wall 
with shaking finger. There was no 
opening there! The stone had slid 
back! Vainly I tried the wall. ‘‘Can 
you point out the place where the 
dwarf held his finger?’’ I whispered. 

Lady Alicia put her hand on the 
wall. ‘‘It was near to this,” she 
whispered back. 1 went over that 
portion of the wall inch by inch, but 
could find no clew. It was solid 
everywhere! Our retreat was cut 
off! 

At this moment I heard a door 
open, and voices in the room below. 
My Lady looked at me, and there 
was no fear in her face now. 

“T will not be taken!’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘See!’’ And she showed 
me a small dagger. ‘‘That shall 
save me at the last.’’ 

“Yes! But not until the last—not 
until I am dead. Promise me,’’ I 
whispered. 

‘I do so promise,’ 
solemnly. 

I cast about for some weapon, but 


’ 


she replied, 
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could find naught except a short iron 
bar. In the half darkness I struck 
my foot against a sack containing 
something heavy. 

“The sack the dwarf carried,’ 
whispered Lady Alicia. 

I thrust in my hand, and pulled 
out a large brazen bell. 

Meanwhile the wretches below 
were talking. ‘‘Curse the jade! 
Every corner has been searched. In 
good sooth, Red Michael, the foul 
fiend must have gotten her away.”’ 

‘‘An’ he did, he may send her 
back to strike the bell,” quavered 
the voice of the dwarf. 

‘Peace, fool! An old woman’s 
tale!’ cried Red Michael. 

‘‘Aye, good master,” answered the 
dwarf, ‘‘but ’tis said that one day a 
bell shall strike in the bowels of the 
earth, and that all who hear it shall 
die!”’ 

‘Silence!’ roared Michael, and I 
heard the sound of a blow, and the 
whimper of the dwarf. 

‘‘Gerlin,’’ cried Michael, ‘‘mount 
you up and fetch a cask of wine to 
drive away these witches’ tales.”’ 

I heard a man begin to mount the 
ladder. I turned to seize the iron 
bar. It was in my Lady’s hands! 

‘Quick! The bell!’’ she whis- 
pered. 

Her meaning flashed upon me! 

I seized the bell by its iron ring, 
and held it aloft, and my Lady 
swinging the bar struck it a thunder- 
ous blow! It seemed a thousand 
bells had struck at once! Yells of 
fear and cries for mercy mingled 
with the brazon clangor, and the 
men rushed madly out of the cavern 
shrieking with terror. 

“Follow me!” I cried to Lady 
Alicia, ‘‘we may escape in the con- 
fusion.”’ 

Once in the room below J seized a 
weapon, and made for the door with 
Lady Alicia close behind me. 
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On reaching it I heard the clash of 
steel, and oaths and cries! Could 
the wretches be fighting one another? 
What! No! “I should know that 
voice! ’Tis my Lord’s! We are 
saved!” I cried. Even as I spoke, 
my Lord and Count Elwin rushed 
into the chamber, followed by men- 
at-arms, their weapons dripping with 
blood. With a glad cry Lady Alicia 
threw herself into my Lord’s arms. 

Holding her close he cried out to 
me, “‘And so, Sir Count, you are 
come to be the consort of thieves and 
an abductor of women!’’ 

‘“‘No, no, my Lord!’’ cried Lady 
Alicia, ‘‘ ’twas he saved me from the 
Black Castle!’ 

And then she told the story, giv- 
ing me all too much credit, but her 
praise was sweet to me, given as it 
was in the presence of Count Elwin. 

“IT crave thy pardon,’”’ said my 
Lord to me. ‘‘Leal and true hast 
thou proved thyself. I pray that 
you honor me by returning to my 
castle and to my service.” 

“Right gladly, my Lord,”’ said I, 
bowing low. 

The dwarf stood leering in my 
face. 

“And so you found the lady!” 
said he. Lady Alicia colored high 
at this. ‘‘And you struck the bell,”’ 
he went on. “That was my work, 
but they are all dead, so I care not.” 

“Yes,’’ said my Lord, ‘‘this dwarf 
was to drive them forth by some 
incantation a 

‘‘An old woman’s tale! Ha! Ha!’’ 
and the dwarf went off into peals of 
uncanny laughter that echoed 
through the cavern. 

‘“‘Now,” cried my Lord, ‘‘let us on 
through the passage and deal with 
Lord Eric. He shall entertain guests 
little to his liking,’’ he added, 
grimly. 

“‘No, no, good master,’’ whined 
the dwarf. ‘‘Old Ilin has a better 
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plan. Do not thwart me. I have 
dreamed of it. I have lived for it. 
The wolves! The wolves shall bite! 
Ye shall all be there to see. It will 
be a pretty sight! Ride ye, good 
master, with all your men to the 
Black Castle, and summon Lord Eric 
to yield. How he will laugh you to 
scorn from his strong castle on the 
great rock! Then shall the wolves 
bite! And men shall leap stark mad 
from the walls, and those that escape, 
ye shall slay; but him ye shall not 
slay! Because before ye meet him 
he shall be dead—dead! Ha! Ha! 
The wolves! The wolves!’ 

“The man is mad,’’ quoth my 
Lord, ‘‘let us on through the pass- 
age.’’ 

‘‘That shall ye never!” yelled the 
dwarf in a fury. ‘“‘No man except 
old Ilin can move the stone!” 

‘**’*Tis true, my Lord,’’ I said. ‘“‘I 
vainly tried, as Lady Alicia has told 
you.” 

My Lord considered for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘What would thou 
have us do, thou varlet dwarf?’’ 

‘‘Form a merry circle around the 
castle,’’ quoth the dwarf with an evil 
grin, ‘‘and ye shall have much good 
sport. In one-half hour the wolves 
shall bite.”’ 

‘Well, be it so,’’ said my Lord, 
grudgingly. ‘‘Do you come with us, 
dwarf?”’ 

‘‘Not so, good master, but ye shall 
see me before——’’ Here he broke 
off, mumbling something to him- 
self.’’ 

We left the rock chamber and pro- 
ceeded to the inn room that I so well 
remembered. 

‘‘Alicia,’’ said my Lord, ‘‘there is 
like to be rude work at the Black 
Castle. Do you await us _ here 
attended by Count Elwin and a 
guard.’’ Count Elwin’s face lighted 
up. 

“IT will do so, my Lord,’’ answered 


Lady Alicia; and looking at Count 
Elwin she colored high. Well did I 
know why, and I was bitter at heart 
that she turned to him; and I went 
away without a word to her, and we 
rode to the Black Castle. Com- 
manding a note of defiance to be 
sounded, my Lord rode forward. 

Lord Eric appeared on the battle- 
ments. His arms shone resplendent. 
But ah, that lean, gray, cruel face! 

‘“‘What would you at the Black 
Castle, Lord Arnheim,’’ he demanded 
haughtily. 

“Yield thy castle and thyself, 
thou caitiff knight!’’ 

“Yield the Black Castle! Art 
thou mad? Come and take it, an’ 
thou can’st!’’ cried Lord Eric, 
derisively. 

‘Before the hour is past, thy cas- 
tle shall be taken and thyself be 
dead!’ retorted my Lord. ‘“‘I pray 
the dwarf has not made fools of us 
all,”’ he added to me as the moments 
passed and the castle still stood grim 
and black. 

‘“‘See, my Lord,’’ I cried, ‘‘what 
is that?’’ and I pointed to a dark film 
of smoke issuing from a window. 

“The dwarf has fired the castle!’ 
cried my Lord. 

‘“‘He could not, ’tis of stone and 
all the inner walls are stone,” I 
answered. 

The smoke thickened, and issued 
in dark clouds from every opening, 
but we saw no flame. We heard 
shouts of men, cries of terror. 

“*See!”’ exclaimed my Lord, point- 
ing to a lofty turret; and looking 
where he pointed I saw the dwarf 
leaning far out from the corner with 
distorted face and grinning mouth 
like some hideous gargoyle. He 
remained there but a moment. 
Then, waving his arms above his 
head, he cried, ‘“‘The wolves! The 
wolves!’ and disappeared. The 
smoke grew ever thicker and blacker, 
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and poured from every crevice, en- 
veloping the castle like a_ pall, 
through which we could dimly see 
frantic men throwing themselves 
from the walls, only to perish, laden 
with their armor, in the waters 
beneath. 
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any ruddy hue of flame. We stared 
at one another aghast, and bore back 
further from the castle, and eyed it 
fearsomely. 

Finally the smoke died down, and 
ceased to issue from the windows, 
and the dark pall floated away over 











«« Her sweet eyes looked straight into mine.”’ 


The drawbridge dropped with a 
sudden crash, and a dozen men stag- 
gered blindly across it, only to meet 
death at the points of our weapons. 
Then we heard no more cries, and saw 
no more men, but the black smoke 
poured out ever thicker, and unlit by 


the sea, disclosing the castle as 
black and grim and massive as when 
we rode up to it from the inn. The 
men-at-arms crossed themselves, and 
cast fearsome glances around. 

‘Let us enter,’’ said my Lord, at 
length. ‘‘There is no one to oppose 
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us, and naught to fear except the 
dead.” 

We rode in, and came upon bodies 
everywhere, with distorted faces and 
hands clutching at their throats. A 
fetid odor pervaded the castle. As 
we entered the great hall I saw thin 
films of smoke issuing from the 
mouths of the snarling wolves. Then 
I bethought me of the casks and the 
furnace in the passage, and the truth 
flashed into my mind—’twas the 
furnace that had belched its deadly 
fumes through the mouths of the 
wolves! 

Hurrying to the room that had 
been my prison I found the rock 
slipped back, and: a fire just dying 
out in the furnace. There was a 
litter of casks about the furnace, 
most of them empty, but one was 
partially full of an evil-smelling com- 
pound. After I had returned to the 
great hall and had told my Lord 
what I had seen, he said, ‘‘Come, 
Count Arnet, and behold the fate of 
Lord Eric and of the dwarf.”’ 

Leading me to the far corner of 
the hall he showed me two bodies. 
One was that of Lord Eric, with his 
sword still grasped in his hand, and 
the other that of the dwarf, with his 
lean fingers locked around the throat 
of the man he hated. 

‘‘Let us go,” said my Lord, ‘“‘this 
place is accursed.’’ 

As we approached the inn Lady 
Alicia and Count Elwin rode forth 
to meet us. At sight of him all my 
bitterness came back. My Lord 
drew him aside to give him some 
instructions concerning the Black 
Castle, and Lady Alicia turned to 
me. 

“IT have not yet thanked you, 
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Count Arnet, for your brave care of 
me,’’ she said. 

‘‘Let it offset my past offense an’ 
it will well content me,’’ I answered, 
shortly, for my heart was sore. 

‘An’ it so please you, sir,’’ she 
replied, haughtily, turning away. 

In a moment I was at her side. 
“IT implore you, forgive me my curt 
speech,’ I said. ‘‘To see thee so 
happy with Count Elwin bereft me 
of everything, even of my courtesy.”’ 
She played with her bridle rein, and 
did not answer, but looked down, 
smiling a little. 

‘‘Farewell,’’ said I, sadly, ‘‘I can- 
not go back to my Lord’s castle to 
see thee made the bride of another, 
for thou knowest Alicia—my Lady— 
that I love thee.’’ 

She raised her head and she was 
not smiling now, but her sweet eyes 
looked straight into mine. 

“‘How could I know what thou 
hast never told me?’’ she said, and 
her cheeks went red and her eyes 
fell. My heart thumped in my 
breast anda sweet hope possessed me. 

‘“‘Then hear it now!’’ I exclaimed. 
**Alicia—Alicia, I love thee.’’ 

And now she held her head down 
in good earnest, and I could not 
read her face. ‘‘Hast thou no 
answer for me?’’ I said. 

‘“None—here,”’ she replied, softly. 

“And where wilt thou have?’’ I 
asked. 

She lifted a face all rosy. 

“‘T have a fancy to answer thee in 
—in the dark corridor,’’ she said, 
and, giving me a look, laughing, 
tender, saucy all in one, she reined 
aside her horse and joined my Lord. 

And I—well, right sorry was I for 
Count Elwin. 











Her Restful Day 


BY JOHN WHITTLESEY KNAPP 


“IT hope it won’t bore you too 
dreadfully,’’ beamed the Chronic 
Picnicker, looking trim and chic in 
her pedestrian skirt, and stabbing a 
long, vicious-looking pin through 
her shirt-waist hat. She had a 
twentieth-century poise of well-de- 
veloped shoulders, a figure rounded 
into healthful contours by unlimited 
athletics, and a great deal of manner. 

‘It will be so awfully good of you 
to go,’’ she cooed appreciatively, 
straightening her stock and drawing 
her chin up to loosen it about her 
throat — ‘‘awfully sweet of you. 
We’re—we’re none of us at all liter- 
ary, you know, we’re just common- 
placey and ordinary, but we thought 
maybe you'd enjoy the rest. We're 
going on the tally-ho, down to that 
grove of elms by the lake, to do the 
truly rural all day. We've planned 


no end of a lark—we’re going to 
plank whitefish and have a little 
lunch, with champagne accessories. 
We'd perfectly adore having you 
come, it’s just lovely in you if you 
will—we don’t often have a Celebrity 


up here, you know. And we knew 
of course you must just dote on the 
‘forest primeval’ and ‘the untrodden 
paths of leafy glades,’ and the ‘ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running 
brooks’ sort of thing. Just wear 
something trampy and comfortable— 
look at this skirt! It’s just like the 
Irishwoman’s petticoat ‘been cut off 
twice and too short yet.’ One can’t 
put on much style and really revel in 
a picnic, you know. I think some- 
time I must have swallowed or 
breathed in a picnic microbe—I do 
so adore a picnic! You'll come? 
Oh, how perfectly dear of you!” 
And she fluttered off to announce 
the joyful tidings. 
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The Celebrity, as was well known, 
had sought this out-of-the-world re- 
treat, where the little hotel clung 
like an orchid to the mountain side, 
purely for rest. A half hour later, 
she found herself in the high tally- 
ho, sitting next to a pale, anaemic 
youth, with a broad, intellectual 
brow, who evidently held his hat on 
with his eyebrows, keeping them at 
an acute angle. When a playful 
breeze threatened it, he merely 
raised his brows a degree higher, and 
apparently by means of some unseen 
wire inside his head, kept the hat 
intact. He appeared to bea pain- 
fully modest and retiring sort of 
youth, and when suddenly appealed 
to by the Chronic Picnicker to know 
if it wasn’t a perfect love of a day, 
took on the startled expression of 
the terrier in the familiar picture, 
‘Who said rats?” 

‘This is awfully fortunate for me, 
you know,”’ he announced to the 
Celebrity in a stage aside, as they 
bowled over the dusty mountain 
road; ‘‘direct answer to prayer. 
I’ve been wanting to ask you—er, 
that is, I’ve been hoping—er, I ex- 
pect you’ll think me awfully nervy— 
but the fact is,” with a guilty glance 
over his shoulder like an assassin 
with a stiletto up his sleeve,—‘‘the 
fact is, I’ve been at work on a poem 
of quite ambitious scope. I’ve a 
good deal of talent in that way, and 
I’d be so tremendously indebted to 
you if you’d—er, look it over, you 
know, and—er, pass judgment on it. 
Why the deuce it’s been declined by 
so many purblind editors, while they 
continue to publish the namby- 
pamby slush they do, is—well, it’s 
simply inconceivable, that’s all. 
They don’t know literary style from 
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claptrap, those imbecile editors, 
that’s the whole truth. I suppose 
after I’m dead’’—he cut a_ broad 
swathe with his thin hands, shrugged 
melodramatically, and elevated his 
triangular brows. 

‘**Seven cities 
dead, through 


claim a Homer 
which when living 
Homer begged his bread,’ you 
know,’ the Celebrity, 
with a wan smile, and wondering if 
there were any loophole of escape 
from the impending epic. 

‘Yes, that’s just it; but what the 
deuce does a fellow care how much 
he’s bound in soft vellum or limp 
chamois; what the mischief does he 
care how many editions de luxe he 
goes into, after he’s dead of inap- 
preciative editors and carping critics 
and blind-as-bat publishers? He’s 
just as dead as any other man, and 
gilt-edged editions or hand illumina- 
tion can’t resuscitate him. I have 
the manuscript of—er, of the first 
canto with me.’’ He drew a bulky 
roll half way from his breast pocket, 
and flashed it in again like a detected 
burglar with a dark lantern. ‘“‘I 
thought we might manage a little 
stroll away from the others, perhaps, 
and if you would be so tremendously 
kind as to look it over—the advice 
of one with your—er, high literary 
standing——”’ 

‘“‘That isn’t fair to monopolize our 
Celebrity,’’ pouted the Beauty 
with the Cupid’s-bow mouth, tilting 
her flower-like face back from the 
seat in front of them. 

‘‘T have a surprise for you,’’ smiled 
the Slangy Girl, with a pretty flush 
of color over cheek and neck, as 
they descended under the trees. 
‘You see, I recite; you didn’t know? 
Yes, I recite; everybody’s_ kind 
enough to say I have just dead loads 
of histrionic talent. It’s awfully 
jolly to be able to bluff one’s friends 
that way, for really I haven’t a bit— 


consoled 
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not a speck. No more dramatic tal- 
ent than a chipmunk—but they all 
say I have. Well,’ beamingly, “‘I 
have your last story with me.’’ The 
Celebrity clasped convulsive hands 
in the depths of her black taffeta 
lap, took on the melancholy expres- 
sion of Marianna in the Moated 
Grange, and swallowed hard. 

“Well, I’m going to recite that 
dramatic scene, you know where 
Lady Dolly finds she’s taken the 
poison by mistake, and the villain’s 
drunk nothing but a plain ice cream 
soda. You remember how awfully 
dippy and Lady Macbethy it is along 
there? Everybody’s just wild to have 
meread that scene. It’s so weepy, 
and it makes such delicious creepy 
thrills and chills chase each other 
gracefully up and down one’s spinal 
column. I just dote on that scene— 
everybody cries when I read it, and 
they all say they never enjoyed any- 
thing so much. But oh, I was so 
sorry you killed poor little Lady 
Dolly off! I thought all the time 
that nice little Lord Somebody with 
such a string of polo ponies was the 
High Card. I thought she’d be 
sensible and annex him, and pay all 
his tailor bills. Did the—what is it— 
dramatic sequence, or literary verisi- 
militude or whatever it is, make it 
absolutely necessary to make poor 
Lady Dolly take that prussic acid?’ 

‘“‘Purely professional, like an 
undertaker’s grief,’’ smiled the pa- 
tient Celebrity, and inwardly sighed 
for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

As they ensconced themselves 
under the mammoth oaks, with 
wraps, hampers, and hammocks piled 
promiscuously about them, she found 
herself next a florid-faced, asthmatic 
gentleman with a blonde moustache 
which, to her over-wrought imagina- 
tion, suggested a worn-out tooth- 
brush. He beamed upon her through 
his glasses, placed a cushion thought- 
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fully where Nature’s upholstery on 
the mossy bank seemed inadequate, 
and drew out notebook and pencil. 
Suspicion mounted to the Celebrity’s 
eye, she stiffened inwardly, and 
breathed a mournful sigh. 

‘This is indeed most fortunate,’ 
he wheezed breathlessly, drawing out 
his handkerchief and polishing his 
glasses vigorously —‘‘most fortunate; 
the gods have indeed smiled on me. 
I kave so longed for this opportunity 
to—er, inquire regarding your liter- 
ary methods, your theory as to the 
construction——”’ 

“The Omnipresent Interviewer!’ 
gasped the poor little Celebrity to 
her inmost soul, and, figuratively 
speaking, threw up her _ hands. 
Within her the flickering light of 
hope flared and went out in Stygian 
darkness. 

“Do you find that truth is really 
stranger than fiction?’’ he asked, 
with the air of having propounded a 
conundrum which would set the 
Sphinx scratching its head in hope- 
less bewilderment. 

‘‘When it is it would much better 
be relegated to the realms of the yel- 
low journals,’’ smiled the Celebrity 
wanly, and watched the Beauty pin- 
ning a mountain rose behind her 
little pink ear, while the Poet 
fed her olives from a long hat- 
pin. 

‘And is it true that you copy your 
acquaintances and put another name 
on each?”’ 

“Just label them, and put a pin 
through them,” 

‘“‘And did Senator Goldmine really 
sit for your John Dillingworth in 
‘The Renaissance of a Soul’?” 

The Celebrity drew a gasping 
breath and felt a sudden sympathy 
for a wiggling mouse in a trap. 
But she explained with a perfectly 
serious countenance: ‘‘The—the ears 
may be a trifle elongated, perhaps,”’ 
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as the Omnipresent Interviewer 
paused with uplifted pencil. 

“‘God does make mistakes like 
this sometimes,” she communed 
with her inner consciousness. ‘One 
of Nature’s undeveloped negatives, 
absolutely devoid of a sense of 
humor.”’ 

‘‘And is it true,’’ asked the Girl- 
who-adored-a-Celebrity, coming over 
and taking a Burne-Jones attitude 
before her, with ecstatically clasped 
hands like a devotee at a shrine, 
“and is it really true that you get up 
in the night and jot down your burn- 
ing thoughts, without a light or—or 
anything?” 

“Why, you must have seen my 
handwriting!’’ ejaculated the Celeb- 
rity with mock horror. ‘‘Yes, I ad- 
mit I do occasionally stumble out in 
the dark to sprinkle salt on the tail 
of an idea before it spreads wings 
and soars away. And when I stum- 
ble over a chair the train of my 
thought is sometimes wrecked, and 
—and I fear what I write might not 
make good Sunday reading.” 

The Youth with the Intellectual 
Brow now lured her into a stroll and 
proceeded to pour into her defence- 
less ear forty-seven verses of an epic 
too heavy for the intellectual grasp 
of an anaemic public, stall-fed on the 
historical novel. 

“‘Have you seen my _ hat-pin?’’ 
asked the Beauty, trailing up lan- 
guidly with distressedly puckered 
brows, having a _ hair-pin in her 
mouth and twisting the golden coil 
at the back of her head. 

And the Celebrity escaped, in- 
wardly saying prayers to her patron 
saint, while the Poet joined in the 
search for a hat-pin which at that 
moment, as the Beauty well knew, 
was securely harpooned through her 
straw sailor and tossed on the dri- 
ver’s seat of the tally-ho. Later 
on, the ubiquitous Cad-with-a-Cam- 
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era materialized, and the Celebrity 
was forced to pose with finger to 
brow in a ‘“‘let-me-think’’ attitude, 
suggestive of the steel engravings in 
an old copy of ‘‘Friendship’s Offer- 
ing.” 

At lunch, when the whitefish was 
planked and champagne corks 
struck staccato notes into the sym- 
phony of forest sounds about them, 
the golden liquid apparently hatched 
out the interrogatory embryo in the 
incubator of the Omnipresent Inter- 
viewer’s brain; he fairly bristled with 
interrogation points which, like gat- 
ling guns, were leveled straight at 
the helpless little Celebrity. 

For a half hour every nerve twisted 
itself into snarling knots and turned 
upon itself, while she listened to 
pathetic passages recited humor- 
ously, and humorous passages recited 
pathetically, and held close leash on 
her self-control lest she shriek aloud 
and claw the air like a maniac es- 
caped from her keeper. 

After that, the youth laboring 
under the handicap of a poet’s brow 
which he felt in duty bound to live 
up to, wanted to know when she first 
felt the Divine Afflatus, and did she 
really think it was necessary to 
suffer a soul-tragedy before one 
could write acceptably? 

“‘So good of you to come with us,”’ 
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gushed the Slangy Girl with effu- 
sion, as they descended before the 
hotel steps and she flung her golf 
coat over her arm. ‘‘Of course, you 
know, we’re not at all literary our- 
selves, but we do appreciate that 
sort of thing in others to beat the 
band.” 

‘‘And to think,’’ sighed the tired 
little Celebrity, as she dropped limply 
into her welcome bed that night, 
‘“‘that I came here for rest! I won- 
der... if the Beauty found her 
hat-pin. . . . And that interviewer! 
Shades of Boswell! If the Critic 
should ever get hold of that!... 
Forty-seven verses . . . there were 
fifty-two, but the Beauty saved me, 
as reason tottered on her throne 

. . . Forty-seven verses!’ 

Then, with the saving grace of 
humor which came to her rescue as 
asail to a shipwrecked mariner, she 
buried her face in the pillow with a 
burst of irrepressible laughter. 

‘‘How stupid . of all those 
editors . . . to decline that poem!’ 
She wondered if the people in the 
next room would hear her convulsive 
gasps of laughter and imagine her in 
the last agonies of asphyxiation. 
“How stupid! . . . when its length 
so uniquely fitted it for service as a 
fire-escape! I’ll wager sometime 
they'll wish they had it with them.”’ 

















’Mawning, Stanley!” 

‘“’Mawning, Spencer! 
day, what?” 

‘‘Ra-ther! Haven't 
around, have you?’ 

‘No. I say, is it true?’’ 

‘‘That’s what I want to find out. 
Ta-ta!’’ 

Top hats, monocles and a Picca- 
dilly lunge should properly have 
accompanied the voices, and the 
setting might have been a St. James’s 
Street club. But it wasn’t. Stan- 
ley was seated on top of a load of 
cabbages, which he was driving with 
a distinguished air, to the railway 
station, and he wore blue overalls, a 
gray flannel shirt, a large red cotton 
handkerchief around his neck, and 
an enormous cow-breakfast hat. He 
revelled in negligée costumes, which 
shows that he had been used all his 
life to elaborate toilettes. Just now 
he was particularly well dressed on 
account of going into town. In 
fact, Spencer, whose family name 
was Somerset, thought that his 
friend was looking remarkably chic 
this morning. For one thing, his 
rope suspenders fastened’ with 
clothes-pins were not visible, nor 
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seen Reggy 
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were his cow-hide boots laced with 
white string; and he had a real 
pocket handkerchief, not an oat- 
meal-sack nor a salt-bag ripped up. 
Really, Stanley was getting quite 
foppish. 

Spencer himself had the honor of 
driving a number of large milk cans, 
which he collected from the farms 
along the road and brought in every 
day to the Barrington creamery. He 
was attired in shepherd’s-plaid knick- 
ers, golf stockings of the most vio- 
lent description, low shoes with 
enormous buckles, shooting jacket, 
and a fierce sombrero. He was tall 
and dark and very handsome in a 
lazy, bored-to-extinction way. They 
both looked as if they were masquer- 
ading, and might have stepped out 
of the chorus of some comic opera— 
say, the second act of Martha, or are 
they banditti in Martha? It is so 
difficult to distinguish a stage farmer 
from a stage bandit. 

And they were about as far from 
Piccadilly as they could possibly be, 
for the road upon which they passed 
wound along the face of a tree-cov- 
ered cliff, against which the break- 
ers of the Pacific ceaselessly beat, 
sometimes savagely, boiling and 
hissing with rage, and sometimes 
gently, with a rhythmic, crooning 
sound; where, looking westward, 
you felt an overpowing sense of 
space—of being on the edge of the 
last bit of land in the world—for 
above and around and beyond, and 
still further beyond, stretched only 
blue sky and trackless ocean. 
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Against the northern skyline, 
shrouded in mist, rose Mount Hope, 
cone-shaped, almost overshadowed 
by the stupendous height of Mount 
Vigilant, whose hoary head bore with 
majestic patience the rains and snows 
that marked the passing of the 
years. Following the road, flanked 
by tall firs, hemlocks and cedars, 
you came suddenly upon a lily- 
fringed lake, like a great sapphire 
set in pearls, lying at the foot of a 
shaggy mountain. Further on were 
glimpses of another wide stretch of 
ocean, broken only by a group of 
small tree-grown islands, bright 
splashes of red and gold in the blue 
of the far-flashing waters. 

Barrington was the center of an 
aristocratic district on the coast of 
British Columbia. It was advertised 
extensively in England asa rich 
farming and mining country with 
unrivalled sporting facilities — the 
shooting and fishing were really un- 
surpassed— where retired officers and 
gentlemen’s sons—younger sons, 
poor, ubiquitous younger sons! — 
whose incomes were inadequate to 
the style of living which their posi- 
tions demanded at home, could not 
only pass their days in comfort and 
pleasure, but stand a very good 
chance of amassing wealth and 
eventually becoming a power in the 
newly opened-up country, which was 
a land possessed of all the guide- 
book virtues under the sun, and none 
of the actual drawbacks. ‘‘More- 
over,’’ the pamphlet concluded, ‘‘the 
society of the whole district is un- 
usually select and congenial to per- 
sons of good family.”’ 

This advertisement, then, ac- 
counted for three-quarters of the 
population, the other quarter being 
Canadian, and everything that was 
otherwise unexplainable about the 
place. Among the English element 
they boasted a lord, a baronet, a 
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good many retired army and navy 
men, and an overwhelming number 
of those lilies of the field that thrive 
so indifferently in colonial soil—the 
variety known as the common, or 
garden, lord’s son. 

When British papas with super- 
fluous sons on their hands read the 
pamphlet, it appealed to them very 
strongly. They thought it just the 
thing for Harold and Bertie and 
Cecey, who, for one reason or an- 
other, were debarred from entering 
the army, the navy, or the church. 
The climate was undoubtedly 
healthy, they couldn’t spend much 
money in the country, there were 
evidently enough of their own coun- 
trymen in the district to keep their 
accents in a decent state of repair, 
and it was a long way off, on the 
very edge of the most westerly prov- 
ince of Canada. By the Roast 
Beef of Old England, it was good! 
It would do! 

Communication, therefore, was 
established hurriedly between the 
papas and ‘‘a reliable man who 
undertook the education of farm 
pupils,’’ and in due course, Harold, 
Bertie and Cecey arrived. Then 
they chopped the man’s wood, 
looked after his horses, dug his 
potatoes, milked his cows, weeded 
his garden—in short, did all they 
could to make life as pleasant as 
possible for him—and paid him one 
hundred pounds per annum for the 
privilege. Spencer and Stanley be- 
longed to this miguided brother- 
hood. They were very nice young 
men. Their only crime consisted in 
being younger sons, which, after 
all, really wasn’t their fault. 

In addition to the blameless farm 
pupils—locally known as Mud Stu- 
dents, and in cases of extreme youth 
and verdancy simply as Mudlets— 
there was another element to be 
found in Barrington society. They 
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called themselves The Black Sheep, 
and none of them expected to return 
to England forsometime. Probably 
on account of the climate. They 
were much nicer than the Mud Stu- 
dents, as they had seen a great deal 
of the world and had done all sorts 
of people and things. They used to 
abuse English prejudice and English 
primness by the hour, but they all 
swore by Dan Leno and The Pink 
Un. 

Now, the greatest of these was 
Reggy. 

Reggy drove the butcher cart, and 
was a living protest against the pop- 
ular belief that a peer’s son is 
always too tired to work. Every 
day, through all sorts of weather, he 
took the chops and the roasts, the 
beefsteak and the sausages out on 
his rounds, with great style and 
dash. He was lightly built and had 
a horsey face. Not that he looked 
like a horse, but he had the sort of 
face that goes with horsey clothes, 
and he dressed accordingly. The 
men used to chaff him about it. 

“Hello, Reggy,’’ they would say, 
‘going to the meet?”’ 

“No, with it, deah boy! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Only the difference of a 
vowel, you know! Rather neat, 
that, what?’’ 

He was always very pleased when 
they asked him about the meet, 
which they frequently did, just to 
oblige him, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to respond so fittingly. He 
was very proud of his unvarying 
reply. The only thing that grieved 
him was that he couldn’t write home 
about it. The Fudgeleigh Towers 
people weren’t very good at jokes, 
as a rule, but it had been a custom in 
the family since the days of Rufus 
the Red for each male of the senior 
branch to make one joke during his 
lifetime, and that lasted for nearly a 
generation. It was most unfortu- 
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nate that Reggy’s should be of such 
an extremely professional character. 
He often pondered over it and tried 
to transpose it, but undoubtedly, it 
was shoppy; worse, it was butcher- 


Oh, the pity 


shoppy. But so neat. 
of it! 

Reggy said it didn’t matter what 
he did in Canada. He considered 
work in any form repulsive and low, 
and all jobs looked alike to him, but 
as he had been—to quote himself— 
“‘stoney’’ on_ several occasions 
through delayed remittances, he felt 
one day the stirrings of his higher 
nature, which ended in a grim de- 
termination to seek employment; 
but it must be something ‘‘in the 
open.’’ So, as he was always fond 
of driving, he decided to accept a 
position with Mr. Boggs, the 
butcher. 

He called it a ‘“‘billet’’ when he 
wrote to his mother about it. He 
used large, vague terms, and avoided 
all trying details. And Lady Claudia 
Bohun, as she dwelt in the damp ex- 
clusiveness of Fudgeleigh Towers, 
gloried in her son’s manly independ- 
ence. 

“Dear Reginald,’’ she said softly, 
“I always knew he would bring 
honor and distinction to the Bohuns 
in spite of everything; but I fear he 
has his father’s proud, fiery spirit 
that brooks no control.’’ And she 
sighed happily. 

Meantime, Reggy and Miss Boggs 
exchanged sprightly courtesies over 
the tripe and sausages. 

Miss Boggs was utterly hopeless, 
from a social standpoint, incurably 
plebeian, in fact. She was like an 
animated bologna sausage—the large 
red kind—in expression, coloring 
and figure. Even the faint odor of 
garlic was not missing. Her Chris- 
tian name was Eliza, but the parental 
and commonly accepted version of it 
was Lizer, which was not Christian, 
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but very heathenish. Barring these 
considerations, she was not at all a 
bad sort; at any rate, she was ‘“‘sober 
and industrious,’’ and she had a 
heart. 

If you had asked Miss Boggs what 
constituted perfect happiness, which 
of course no sane person would, she 
would have told you that it was to 
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sion. Reggie used to twit her about 
the goat and ask her how she liked 
being tossed in a blanket, and she 
thought him “‘terr’ble comical.” In 
Rebecca and True Blue circles she 
passed as ‘‘a great clip’’ and ‘‘an 
awful one to cut up’’; so it was evi- 
dent that Miss Boggs possessed a 
strong vein of facetiousness. 
Perhaps that was what 

















«««They’re his people,’ she would say proudly.’’ 


wear an enormous velvet picture hat 
—royal blue preferred—laden with 
nodding plumes—how she _ loved 
plumes!—and a dress lavishly deco- 
rated with plush and_ saucer-like 
buttons, then to sit well up toward 
the front at church, or at some func- 
tion given by the Sisters of Rebecca 
or the True Blues, of which societies 
she was a prominent member. 
‘Goin’ t’ lodge’’ was her chief diver- 


attracted Reggy; or it 
may have been because 
he knew she thought him 
a lovely gen’l’man.”’ 
Nobody could understand 
why he liked her, or took 
her for long walks along 
the riverbank, when she 
had finished ‘‘tending 
table’’ at the hotel. She 
always kept the best items 
on the bill-of-fare for him, 
and kept them hot when 
he was late. Now, that 
may have been the reason. 
Very likely it was. Any- 
way, one summer even- 
ing, as they strolled along 
the willow-hung path that 
followed the river,—she 
had kept him avery nice 
chicken-pie that night— 
he asked her to marry 
him, to take him for be* 
ter, for worse, and Miss 
Boggs — let no one ask 
how—said ‘‘Yes.” 

‘I’m not much good,”’ 
Reggy explained, ‘I’m 
a bit of an ass, you know.”’ 

Miss Boggs didn’t quite catch the 
drift of it. 

‘‘How’s that?’’ she inquired. 

“T’m a bit of an ass,’ he re- 
peated, ‘‘you don’t mind, do you?” 

‘“‘Oh, no,’’ she replied, very cheer- 
fully, ‘‘I don’t mind.”’ 

“It’s a go, then, honor bright?” 

‘Honor bright,’’ she repeated 
after him. 
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Reggy had committed himself. 

“Your pa’s kind of high up, ain’t 
he?” she remarked, as they turned 
toward the village lights. 

‘‘Er—yes,—something like that.’’ 
He shivered slightly in spite of him- 
self. 

He was silent the rest of the way 
home. Perhaps he was thinking of 
Lady Claudia, as she kissed him 
good-bye, such a long, long time 
ago, and bade him always remember 
that he was a Bohun. 

Papa Boggs was so pleased with 
the contemplated alliance that he 
offered to take Reggy into partner- 
ship. 

“It'll give you some kind of stand- 
ing in the place,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll put 
your name onto the sign right along- 
side my own. Boggs & Bohun’ll go 
vurry well together—the two B’s.”’ 

‘Thanks awf’lly,” said Reggy in 
his low, earnest voice. He could 
make you believe anything with that 
voice. “It’s awf’lly good of you, 
I’m sure, but I’m afraid I couldn’t, 
really. You see, driving parcels of 
things is different to—well, the fact 
is, I couldn’t cut up steak and 
things—it’s so cold and flabby. 
Thanks awf’lly just the same.’’ 

Everybody thought it a dreadful 
entanglement. Spencer, in partic- 
ular, was very much worked up 
about it. He and Reggy used to 
play together in their pinafore days, 
and he knew all about the Bohuns. 
He was not a man of the world, but 
he knew that to marry a person. of 
Lizer’s caliber meant social extinc- 
tion, which is held to be a terrible 
thing in England and all other well- 
regulated countries. One of his 
brothers had done the same thing. 
All his arguments and entreaties 
were useless. Reggy said the same 
thing over and over again. 

‘What am I? A black sheep. I 
don’t count, The only thing I’ve 
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got brains enough for is the army, 
and I can’t afford that. I hate the 
sea. I’d rather break stones on the 
road than go into their God-forsaken 
banks. I’ve never been taught todo 
anything. The only thing I’m any 
good at is horses—horses and dogs— 
we always understand each other.” 

“I’m that way myself,” put in 
Spencer, disconsolately. 

‘‘None of them at home have any 
use forme. They hate me because 
they’ve always got to make the best 
of me before people. I’m ‘abroad’ 
you know,” and he laughed, but not 
very pleasantly. 

‘“**Ves,’’’ he continued, with a cap- 
ital imitation of a lady’s voice, ‘* ‘the 
dear boys have all turned out so well. 
Percival is in the Guards; Ernest 
gets his command next year—he’s 
our sailor boy, you know; and dear 
Francis has taken holy orders. Such 
a sweet, spiritual boy!’ ’’ 

““*And Reggy? I used to like 


Reggy.’’’ (He was the lady visitor 
now.) 
***Oh, Reggy’s abroad. Hetravels 


a great deal. He’s in Canada now, 
where it’s always so cold, you know. 
I think he shoots polar bears a good 
deal. He enjoys the Indians and 
all that sort of thing. He’s fond of 
adventure, don’t you know.’ ”’ 
Spencer shrieked with delight at 
his irresistible facial expression and 
the rapid changes in his dulcet tones. 
‘Splendid, splendid, by George! 
You’ve got it down pretty fine.” 
And he wiped the tears from his 
eyes. ‘‘I’ve heard them get off that 
yarn myself. Great Scott! Fun- 
niest thing I ever saw in my life! 
Say, ‘Such a_ sweet, spiritual boy’ 
again. I always loathed Francis.” 
Reggy said it, and he went into 
fresh spasms. 
“By Jove! 
on the stage. 
Leno sit up.” 


You ought to’ve gone 
You’d make Dan 
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Then Reggy would be quite serious 
again. 

‘If Thad been the eldest, it would 
have been different. I'd have kept 
straight and stayed at home and 
married the right sort of girl, had 
all the ‘marriage has been arranged 
and ‘will shortly take place’ business 
in the Morning Post, and all the rest 
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in the colonies you never bring 
home. But hanged if I let their 
beastly snobbishness interfere with 
my affairs. She’s a nice little girl, 
even if she isn’t a lady, and straight 
as a die, and what’s more, she thinks 
an awful lot of me; so it’s no use 
saying anything more, old man. 
Besides, I’ve given her my word.”’ 






































«He went into the telegraph office.’’ 


But it was always drilled into 
me that I was only a second son and 


of it. 


didn’t count. I have no name to 
keep up. As long asI keep out of 
their way that’sall they want and 
that’s what I intend to do.”’ 

“Then you wouldn’t——?” Spen- 
cer hesitated. He didn’t quite like 
to finish, but Reggy understood. 

“Oh, Lord, no! What you marry 


Of course they were married, and 
they seemed very happy in the little 
house down the road that Papa 
Boggs gave them for a wedding pres- 
ent. Lizer was a good housekeeper, 
and everything was spick and span. 
There was a row of photographs on 
the parlor mantel-piece, arranged in 
a straight line, according to size, like 
a regimental] drill, just below the 
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Graphic Supplement 
pictures of the 
King and Queenin 
coronation robes, 
and Mrs. Reggy 
used to entertain 
her callers with 
descriptions of the 
originals. 
‘“They’re his 
people,” she 
would say proudly. 
‘Good land, 
Lizer, we kin see 
that ourselves! 
They wouldn’t be 
yours,” the Lady 
Rebeccas and True 
Blues would an- 
wer with all the 
indor of sister- 
[ ood. 
“That one at 
he end—the one 
ith the grand 
imesand the veil 
indthe long trail— 
it’s The Hon’r’- 
e Evelyn Something or Other. Her 
me’s on the back. C-h-o-l-m-o-n- 
e-l-y, and it’s pronounced Marsh- 
ink—I think it’s Marshbank. It’s 
atever way you don’t think it is, 





vhow. Kind of funny, some of 
em names. She’s goin’ to marry 
s here one next year. His 
ime’s Percival—hke's my husband’s 
lest brother—and he’s goin’ to be 
Lord when his pa dies. This 
liss Marshbank she keeps help just 
Why,’’ 
nd she paused between every word 
ive deadliness to the effe ct, her 
sinking to a mysterious whis- 


to look after herself. 


r, ‘‘she-don’t-even-need-to-do-her- 
wn hair!’’ 

Her callers had read of such doings 
Maude’s Secret,’’ ‘‘A 
intess’s Wrong,’’ and other Fam- 
Herald stories. 


“Lady 


They had never 














<<<] think you’re just grand,’ she responded. 


been brought face to face with the 
thing itself. But let Lizer, one of 
their own kind, surprise them into 
Never! 
they said indiffer- 
turning away. But when 
Lizer’s back was turned they took 
another quick, stealthy look at the 
photograph to see how her hair was 
done. 


exclamations of wonder? 
“hi m hm’ 
ently, 


Lizer had another card up her 
sleeve. 

‘‘That’s the dress she wore to the 
Queen’s drawin’ room when she 
kissed the Queen’s hand.  Vurry 
stylish, ain’t she?’’ 

The Lady Rebeccas said she wasn’t 
bad looking; kind of 
though 


spir’tless, 
not much git up about her. 
But secretly they were very much 
impressed, and said when they got 
outside, how well Lizer had done for 
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herself. ‘*“And so red complected 
too,’’ they would finish, 
der at it!’ 

On a 


ae just won- 


Pink 
found 
scape- 
it with 


som vit : vas getting 
telegraph 
operator waved a yellow envelope at 
him. 

‘Wire for you,’’ he called out. 

Reggy crossed the road. He took 
it from the man and tore it open. 

‘‘Good God!”’ he exclaimed. 

He wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead and read it again. The 
message ran, ‘‘Father and Percival 
drowned yachting yesterday. Re- 
turn immediately.’’ 

‘Poor beggars!’’ he 
soberly. ‘‘Hard luck!” 

Suddenly an amazed look came 
into his eyes, and he caught his 
breath. 

“Lord Reginald, by Jove! Good 
God! Who'd have thought it!’’ 

He looked at the parcels still to 
be delivered in his cart. Then he 
thought of Lizer, and gave a long, 
low whistle. He hailed a boy who 
was passing. 

“IT say, take the 
morning, will your 
him a dollar. 

He went long walk and 
smoked a many cigarettes. 
On his way back he went into the 
telegraph office and filled up a blank 
form. He read it over, then put it 
into his pocket and went home. 

Lizer was setting the table for din- 


into 


said very 


cart ’round this 


’ 


and he threw 


for a 


good 
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ner. Sh ad on a very becoming 
black and white cotton and 
her hair was nea He looked at 


' , , 
ner | and ti LLY 


dress, 


suddenly, ‘“you’r 
responded Lizer 
with great feeling “Tl think 
grand. Why, I’d just die if 
:nything happened to you,”’ and she 
beamed on him. 
“Well, it’s all right, then,’’ he said 
slowly, and his eyes were very seri- 
ous, almost wistful. 


you're 


1< 


i’ L 


He took his cap and went up the 
road, back to the telegraph office. 
A blistering heat hung over the 
town. It radiated from the gray 
earth, and it was in the dust-laden 
wind that swept the powdery roads 
and bent the tree-tops. 

He tore up the message in his 
pocket and scattered the pieces 
along the rough, zigzag path. 

‘A bargain’s a bargain,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Hanged if I’ll throw the 
girl over now. She’s worth the 
whole bunch of them anyhow.’’ 

He filled up another blank form— 
differently—and handed it to the 
telegraph operator. 

The instrument began to click as 
he walked out of the dingy office 
into the blazing sunshine, and went 
along the road to the little house 
where Lizer was waiting dinner for 
him. 

“Click-tick,’’ it went. It sounded 
in his ears like a hammer all the way 
down the road. ‘‘Click-tick, click-tick, 
click-tick, click, click, click, click, click !’’ 

And the man at the other end of 
the wire translated: 

“Give the job to 


dead. 


Ernest. I’m 


Reginald.’’ 
S 
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delicious 2 


BIRD, 

Hina, 
threw her shoulders 
against a shoji in 
charming abandon- 
ment. 

Her heart—certain- 
vy asmall heart—had begun stirring 
ince yesterday. Here an _ appro- 
priate simile would be: Like the 
Asama Mountain smoke now billow- 
ig toward North-west. 

A cho-cho—it sounds better than 
butterfly—was frolicking with the 
eight - petaled cherry- blossom pin 
planted athwart her hair, one adven- 
turous tassel of her hair escaping 
down her neck to tickle her. She 
didn’t care to notice the butterfly to- 
day, —she who followed after one for 
1 mile only two days ago. Her eyes 
stopped on her garden lilies, but 
without any fascinated thrill of ad- 
miration. I have frequently heard 
her declaration of love for the lilies 

although she said she would love 
them more if they were not so 
saintly. But not to-day. 

© Hina San has her own trouble 
doubtlessly. 

She has changed -her dress twice 
ilready since morning. ‘‘Western- 
sea man loves every gay thing,’’ she 
said, when she chose a large chrysan- 
hemum design for her front-hang- 

I say ‘‘front-hanging,’’ how- 
ver awkward it sounds, lest you 
istake it for a commonplace apron. 
She wound herself in it, stepping 

ps to study 1er gait; the subtle 


forms of her toes appeared under it, 
and its chrysanthemums_ smiled, 
being crushed into smiles by her 
every step. Young Bird smiled too. 

She thought her honorable tea- 
room would never do without a 
flower. She gathered a few stalks 
of thistles, when she recalled that 
her flower-master had forbidden her 
placing any wild thing on the floor 
of honor. She apologized to him in 
her mind, confessing that she loved 
to act weirdly once in awhile. She 
sat, pondering on an arrangement 
for the flowers, when a Western-sea 
man’s steep accent in Japanese— 
Japanese should be spoken in a rivu- 
let’s bubbling fashion, with hardly 
any accent—cracked from the next 
room over a shs}: 

Mr. Clive was her brother’s guest in 
this country cottage at Dream Vil- 
lage. He—the very cause of precious 
O Hina’s heart disturbance! 

“‘Isn’t he speaking about me?’ she 
said, approaching the shoji, her pur- 
ple flowers still in her hand. She 
held her ears alert. 

“You have a charming sister,’’ the 
voice said. 

Young Bird’s ear-lobes 
Her thistle fell from her hand. 
a swelling bosom! 

“Young and so handsome! His 
dignified nose, and his sweet lips, and 
; ” she whispered. She sought a 
hole in the shoji for peeping on his 
face. It was her wicked determina- 
tion that drove her finger-tip through 
the paper of the shoji, making the 


flamed. 
What 
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least rattle. She pried into the 
room. Alas, her eyes met with 
Clive’s blue eyes! 

She jumped from the shoji, falling 
on the floor, her face buried in her 
sleeves. She lifted her head after a 
while, showing her eyes abundantly 
dewed. 

She stood by a well for water to 
feed her garden flowers—her lilies to 
begin with. Her hands, however, 
went straight to her hair, not to 
the water-bucket. She combed, 
smoothed with her palms, and 
changed the place of her flower-pin. 
She looked down into the looking- 
glass of waters. Instantly she caught 
the shadows of two gentlemen, mov- 
ing on a road into the Valley of 
Crickets. Allen—Clive’s honorable 
name—in Japanese garments, his 
black summer coat of gauze silk sing- 
ing in the breeze! He had forgot- 
ten to unfold the collar of his coat. 

‘His carelessness in dressing is 
delightful. It would be my place to 
teach him how to wear it, if I 
should ever be his wife. His Japan- 
ese word or two should be cor- 
rected,’’ she said, watching them till 
they became invisible. 

The day was becoming hot, the 
month being August. The sun had 
already left the Monkey-Tail Moun- 
tain, which looked the size of the 
bamboo in Young Bird’s garden. 
The tree shadows were shrinking 
gradually. No cicada’s impatient 
recitation was begun to-day, but the 
sweet song of a “‘spinning insect”’ 
flowed plenteously. 


Where is Mr. Clive. strolling 
round now. .. shall I go and see 
him?”’ she thought. 

‘Why not?’’ she encouraged her- 


self. 

A few minutes after, lovely O 
Hina was seen stepping on a road 
through the wild-flower field, under 


a crimson parasol. 


She came to a fork in the path. 
A bamboo bush was on her right, 
where a tiny brook hummed a ditty. 
On her left the lazily sloping field 
for potatoes or egg-plants, the far- 
thest end of which joined the Buddha 
Mountain. She followed a pathway 
by the bamboo bush, invisible under 
the grasses. She climbed a hill 
where the road was darkened by 
arches of evergreen oaks, after pass- 
ing by a fox shrine. The scenery 
suddenly changed, when the Angel 
River broke its divine melody 
against a rock within her hand’s 
reach. 

There is a queer-shaped old pine 
around which every mountain wind 
assembles for a concert. In its hol- 
low the villagers have erected a 
shrine for the Marriage-God. A fat 
holy rope winds about the shrine like 
a slow caterpillar. The young folks 
come here for prayer, throwing a 
twisted bit of white paper called a 
“‘Heart-Uniting,’’ or ‘‘Marriage- 
Tie’’ into the shrine. A _ picture- 
board with a happy couple drawn on 
it has been pres nted by one of those 
whose prayer has been answered. 

Now the Valley of Crickets is 
within half a hundred steps. 

Young Bird looked all about her 
fora sight of two gentlemen, but with- 
out seeing anyone. She advanced, 


feeling a touch of despair. She sat 


ona roc k, I face over the heroic 
waters of Angel River, falling like 
flowers in a storm or like the snow, 
upon rocks cruel as the fangs of 
wolves. The sunlight was. crushed 
into the middle of the river, its elo- 
quent whiteness flashing to the green 
mountains as if in speech. A large 


hawk dropped in the tumult of 
waters and rocks, and rose clutching 
a fish, and vanished amid the lax 
smoke curling from the Dream Vil- 
lage. 


‘‘Honestly, I do admire Ameri- 
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«« Miss Young Bird, 


ans,’’ a voice from somewhere 
broke upon her. 
Ever-so-sweet O Hina’s bosom 
burst into a dangerous stir. She 
felt suddenly too shy to be seen by 
Mr. Clive. She threw herself behind 
| pine, and crept noiselessiy into the 
ushes of reeds. 
Two young gentlemen passed, sip- 
ing the delight of an 
hat. 
‘We accept,’’ Allen began, ‘‘the 
rid as it is, and try to make the 
est out of it. We never scrutinize 
with sceptical eyes as do the Jap- 
ese. Modern Japs are pessimists, 
st like their fathers. They were 


agreeable 


delicious O Hina.’’ 


disappointed in Christianity. Its 
simple wholesomeness and_ robust 
beauty were not to their taste. 
They love some fantastic savour, 
however painful it may be. They 
retreat into the Zen philosophy, and 
spend their lives in doing nothing. 
Doing nothing is its highest aim, 
isn’t it? What do they do with their 
own duties as human beings?’’ 

The little lady began to breathe 
more freely, assured that the gentle- 
men took no notice of her. They 
now disappeared among the trees, 
and now appeared. 

Young Bird began to walk. She 
dipped her hand into her sleeve for 
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her nose paper. When she neared 
the old pine, she tore it to shreds, 
and rolled and tied them together. 
She put the Marriage-Tie upon her 
palm, and smiled as she looked at it. 
She knelt before the shrine to pray. 
How she prayed! She threw it away 
to the farthest side. She gazed a 
moment or two, and smiled again, 
when she caught sight of her twisted 
paper nodding from the darkness. 

She changed her road, and re- 
turned home before the men. 


The evergreen oaks beyond a lux- 
urious field of cucumbers and water- 
melons hid their shadows as snails 
their horns. The sun was in mid- 
heaven. 

A little while before a farmer had 
called his children for luncheon. 
Then he began to untie his bundle 
of rice-balls by the tree. A spider 
was about playing a game with the 
old man, tumbling on to him from a 
high bough. Impatient, he swept it 
off from his neck with his hand, 
jerking, ‘‘Chikusho, brute!’’ 

“Vou saw the Western-sea man, 
dad?’’ a tall boy began, when his un- 
ceremoniously stout sister coming 
into the party with a tea-kettle, 
pinched his arm, remarking, ‘“‘Speak 
low! Western-sea man is coming on 
the road.’’ 

Allen had gone into a deeper 
mountain glen, styling himself an 
amateur botanist. As he returned, 
passing by them, he addressed them 
familiarly. 

‘“‘Is your summer hot like this, my 
lord?’’ the old man said, turning. 

Clive sat beside them, emptying 
the various flowers from his sleeves. 
He noticed thatone of them was torn. 

“What is the honorable name of 
this flower?’’ He put before the 
farmer a pretty yellow one, some- 
what like a mountain chrysanthe- 


mum. 


‘Danna, that’s the most common 
flower in the mountain. We villag- 
ers never glance at it. ‘Field holly- 
hock’ is the name, sir,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘‘And what’s this?” 

“Valley lily, lord.’’ 

“What is this, then?’ he ques- 
tioned again. 

“That is ‘demon-grass,’ Danna 
San,’’ the daughter interposed. 

“Ugly name for a pretty flower, 
isn’t it?’ he smiled. 

They finished theirluncheon. The 
old man broke a bamboo tip for his 
toothpick, and was about to apply 
it, whenhe began: ‘‘Did you come 
from Tokio, Danna? Such a mount- 
ain place as this,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘affords hardly any entertain- 
ment. You must have been lone- 
some. Beautiful scenery, you say? 
Where is the beauty, I wonder, in 
scenery like this? Only a mountain 
and river and vegetable field—that’s 
all. 

“T fancy,’’ he still continued, ‘‘our 
neighboring lord is your honorable 
friend. He isa mighty big lord, so 
I hear. Isn’t his sister beautiful? 
Your honorable Amerikey has no 
such a young lady, I dare say.”’ 

“Is she the prettiest girl in the vil- 
lage?’’ 

“Of course, sir, she is. Really a 
lovely honorable miss! Whenever I 
go there, she calls me ‘Jii San (old 
man),’ and entertains me, saying, 
‘Here’s honorable tea for you,’ 
‘Here’s honorable cake for you,’ 
‘Here’s honorable this and honor- 
able that’... the sweet girl, that 
is, lord.”’ 

“Is she engaged?’’ Clive wasn’t 
ready to slip from the subject. 

“TIT never heard so, Danna. The 
Marriage-God is having a hard job, 


I presume, to get a right match for 


her.- She is too good, too good, sir, 
for any fellow around here.’’ 
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He showed his satisfaction in ren- 

ring such a verdict. 

Allen saw a tempting muskmelon 
ike a baby’s pillow before him, and 
X¢ laimed: 

‘‘How sweet it must be!’ 

“You like it? You shall have it, 
Danna. The garden is mine, you 


’ 


, 
‘ Lorber 
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otherwise than present him with 
one. You must not feel any fear in 
eating it, lord.’’ 

The old man bent to the ground 
for half adozen muskmelons and one 
watermelon, fat as a drum. 

Allen fingered out four 
from his purse, and said: 


nickels 


«¢ All her melons rolled down happily.”’ 


ire welcome, sir, sincerely you may 
take as many as you like. The next 
watermelon garden belongs to Taro- 
ei San, my neighbor. But if 
vant a watermelon, you shall have it 
ill the same. I will tell. him that a 
reat lord of Amerikey desired its 
I couldn’t do 


you 


ionorable taste, so 


‘‘Are they enough?” 

“Oh, no, not one cent, my lord?!’ 
he raised his voice, his hand gesticu- 
lating to smother such an infamous 
idea. ‘I can’t take any money 
from an honorable guest of 
neighboring lord. They 
meager present, Danna San.”’ 


our 
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But Clive did not yield to him 
‘*Dewa, lord, I will take charge of 
your money for a little time,” he 
said. ‘Our Fox shrine’s honorable 
festival is at hand. I will buy some 
first-class saké with your honorable 
money for Mr. Fox, and entreat him 
for your splendid fortune, my lord.’’ 
He enveloped the nickels in a 
paper, then rolled them in his ‘‘three 
feet’’ (a cotton sash), when his chil- 
dren suddeniy exclaimed: 
‘‘Honorable Miss is coming.”’ 
Beautiful Young Bird was drawing 
near in circumspect steps, a Japanese 


girl’s walk itself being a _ sweet 
poetry, under her parasol. Its crim- 


son blazed over her face. She was 
happily relieved as it voluntarily hid 
a good deal of her blushing. 

‘Brother is anxious for you, lunch- 
eon having been ready some time 
ago. What delays your coming 
home, Mr. Clive?’’ 

It was spoken bravely, although 
she was shaking. 

“You came just in time, O Hina 
San. Would you help me with those 
melons? You will, yes?’ 

‘“‘Oyasuikoto, sir,’’ she replied, 
considerably at ease, holding up her 
front-hanging, clinching its edges 
between her fingers. Half a dozen 
muskmelons must have been an un- 
deniable weight. Her fist showed its 
distinguished bones dainty in shape. 

“This moment I’m envious of 
girls’ dress. Such a handy thing! 
Useless folds come in very usefully 
now, don’t they?” Allen remarked, 
smiling. 

They turned homeward, when the 
fat daughter began with her hoe 
while singing: 

‘“‘Saita sakurani 
‘‘Naze koma tsunagu 
‘‘*Komaga isameba 
“‘Hanaga chiru.”’ 


(‘Why did you tie your pony toa 


blossoming cherry-tree? She may 
get enraged. Then the flowers will 
fall.’’) 

It was the first occasion for Young 
Bird to be seen alone with a young 
gentleman—the verily first event and 
with a handsome American. Her 
heart beat rapidly, of course. Her 
footsteps were far from safe. She 
was ready to faint any moment. 

“Oya! Oya, oya!’’ she exclaimed 
in her fright. 

She stumbled, her wooden clogs 
being obstructed bya rock. All her 
load sprang out of her front-hang- 
ing, and rolled down happily. 

‘*Doshitano—what?”’ Clive turned, 
placing his watermelon aside, and 
pursued after hers. 

Instantly the watermelon lost its 
balance, rolling down the other 
slope, and fell finally into a creek. 
They stood silently, gazing at each 
other, until Allen burst into hearty 
laughter. 

The lunch table was enlivened by 
the melon episode, told in Mr. Clive’s 
queer Japanese accent. 

“Can you render me a favor with 
your needle, O Hina San?’’ Allen 
said after the luncheon, exhibiting 
his torn sleeve. 

“Change your dress, pray,’’ she 
answered, delightedly. 

*‘I shan’t bother with it, then, if I 
must change. You can fix it, if I sit 
gently like the Hotoke Sama, Miss 
Young Bird, can’t you?’ 

“Tf you don’t mind being turned 
into a ‘sparrow with a single dress,’ 
as people say when one is stitched ir 
his dress,’’ she smiled bewitchingly, 
taking a seat by his back. 

“You lazy!’’ Her accusation was 
delicious. 

Allen’s back was massive. She 
felt like an ‘‘O Koma San”’ (a pussy 
cat) behind a big idol. 

She drew nearer his sleeve, when 
she observed his snow-skinned arm, 
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as he did not wear any undersleeves, 
adopting a Japanese fashion. 

When his elbow struck her hand 
accidentally, her whole frame was 
electrified, her fingers with the 
threads were like a twig in the tem- 
pest. 


The announcement of Clive’s leav- 
ing on the morrow, dashed like an 
arrow through O Hina’s heart. 

Allen’s voice, his eyes—ah, to be 
near him was far more precious for 
the nearness of the parting! She 
was befogged in a rapture which was 
neither all fear nor all delight. If 
she were bold enough to disclose 
her declaration of love to him! But 
she resignedly waited for the words 
from his lips, being all prepared to 
throw herself on his bosom. 

‘‘He goes, he goes,’’ she cried in 
her heart. She rambled over her 
garden, her thoughts stirred into 
commotion, fatuously stamping the 
shadows of a tree with her clogs. 
It was a superb moonlight evening. 

Clive and her brother retired from 
the porch. Their shadows were im- 
pressed on shoji. 

Listening, Young Bird stood under 
their paper door. 

‘*All gallant foreigners, I declare, 
come to Nihon in a dream of acting 
a love-story with one of our brown 
girls, tracing Loti’s heroin ‘Madame 
Chrysanthemum.’ For a handsome 
fellow like you, it would be a proper 
thing. Tell me the story of your 
honorable Miss Flower-Lips_ or 
Angel-Robe San, whatever she may 
be,” said her brother 

‘‘My boy, I earned no such fate. 
I was acquainted with a neighbor and 
our friendship beautifully ripened, 
when I called her ‘O Bassam— 
Aunty.’ Five girls came daily to be 
taught by Mrs. Snowflake—that was 
my friend’s name. One among 





them was awfully pretty, her large 
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eyes round like the bells under a 
girl’s festival wooden clogs, her nose 
mounting to noteworthy height, 
which is a good-sized fortune among 
the O Kame Sans of Jap girls. She 
was a flirt, my friend. How will- 
ingly we yield to the bewitchment of 
flirtation, when cleverly executed, 
you know! Let me not forget to 
state her name, Miss Lotus. 

“One day she was blowing the 
waters from her mouth over a dress 
for pressing when I remarked, ‘If I 
were that dress to be honored by the 
charming bath from your charming 
mouth!’ She diffused her mouthful 
of waters right out upon my face. 
What a delight it was, you may 
imagine! 1 bought her a flower hair- 
pin, next day, which soon became a 
subject of discussion among her 


comrades. Oriental girls detect all 
things, having no secrets. I was 


browsing in an old magazine—it is 
pleasant to get my home magazines 
in Japan, whatever back number it 
may be—when I overheard, ‘When 
shall you marry, O Ren San, with 
that Western-sea man?’ 

‘“Miss Lotus’ utterance was vehe- 
ment, ‘Who cares for a hairy idiot! 
He is only a Western-sea man 
that’s all! Iam fooling him a bit, 
that is all!’ 

“You will see that my love of her 
turned to cold ashes, my friend. 
‘He is only a Western-sea man.’ 
Ardently I long to win an innocent 
Japanese love. I’ve got to wait, I 
fancy, till ‘He is only a Western-sea 
man’ shall vanish from girls’ minds.”’ 

“‘Never mind, anata, I am here!’ 
Young Bird exclaimed in her heart, 
her voice failing. 

She retreated into her chamber. 
looking like a wounded deer. 

All the night long she cried over 
her lack of courage. 

In the morning, after breakfast, 
Clive took her brother into the Val- 
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ley of Crickets for his last visit. 
Young Bird in her honorable tea- 
room indulged in shining her pine- 
wood tray with a bit of silk, meaning 
to still her mind, but it resulted in 
doubling her emotion. She went to 
stroll, then, when she could bear it 
no longer. Alas! her steps followed 
the road the gentlemen took. 

She saw a large patch of ground 
for flowers by the pine forest. 
Thither she _ presently advanced. 
There the thistles, lilies, field holly- 
hocks and dog-grasses quarreled 
beautifully. Her eyes rested on 
one carnation by her feet. She 
plucked it up and exclaimed: 

‘‘Dear carnation, thou art my very 
soul!’’ 

An idea carrfed her away—she 
would let the flower steal into Allen’s 
sleeve to speak her love. The car- 
nation was a beautiful flower, whose 
blushing color was O Hina’s fragrant 
passion. ‘‘Tell him my whole heart, 
will you?’’ she whispered, as_ she 
pressed it on her lips. The sweet 
girl had devised a way for expression 
after all. She grew happier. She 





ran lightly homeward, tenderly pro- 
tecting her flower under her front- 
hanging. 

The two gentlemen had already 
returned 

“Mr. Allen, honor me by letting 
me press your coat before you pack 
itup!’’ She was surprised with her 
heroism. 

“If you please, O Hina San!”’ 

She took the summer coat into her 
room, and pressed it carefully as if 
it were her own husband’s. And 
finally she dropped her flower with 
her little prayer. 

“Farewell, Miss Young Bird,”’ 
Allen Clive said. ‘“‘I will meet you 
again, when the maple leaves blaze 
on the mountain. So I have prom- 
ised your brother. Sayonara!’’ 

O Hina could not utter a word. 

She stood on tip-toe, leaning by 
the shoji, watching after the man in 
American dress, and her brother 
who accompanied him to the sta- 
tion. They vanished behind the 
trees at last. No one knows when 
Allen will find the carnation in his 
sleéve. 
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‘Thank you,”’ Sinclair said, ‘‘but 
I won't take tea. I really haven't 
I merely stopped in for a 
moment to ask you something. Oh, 
no,’’ in answer to Irene’s look of 
unmistakable apprehension, ‘‘I’m 
not going to ask you to marry me. 
| am perfectly aware that you have 
already refused me six times. Il 
simply want to know why you can’t 


’ 


time. 


love me.’ 

The apprehension in Irene’s face 
save place to an expression of genu- 
ne perplexity. ‘‘Why don’t you ask 
me something easy,’’ she said petu- 
lantly. ‘‘For instance, why I like 
red gowns better than blue ones, or 
why I would rather eat macaroons 
than sponge cake. Good gracious, 
| don’t know why I don’t love you; 
| only know that I don’t. Any 
man would accept the 
fact,and not come asking the why 
ind the wherefore.’’ 

‘But I’m not a reasonable man,’’ 


” 


re asonable 


Sinclair murmured, ‘‘and so—— 
“Tf it’s any comfort to you to know 
it,’’ Irene broke in, flushed and un- 
omfortable, ‘‘I have tried to love 
uu, tried and tried.’’ 
Sinclair beamed. ‘“‘Have you 
illy, now,”’ he said. ‘‘Well, keep 
‘If at first you 
One ol 


n trying, Irene. 
lon’t succeed,’ you know. 
hese days you will be madlv in love 


th me.’”’ 


I will Irene contradicted 
latly. "-ae* 
ould love to 


yuld.’’ 


not,” 
confessed, ‘‘I] 
you, really | 


she 
love 


‘You are a regular interrogation 
point to-day,’’ Irene answered, half 
vexed, half laughing. ‘‘Well, for 
one reason, I know you are all that’s 
good and kind and well worth any 
woman’s love. You would make a 
perfectly irreproachable husband.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it’s not so bad as all 
that,’’ Sinclair suggested hopefully, 
“You may be mistaken, you know. 
Just try me in the capacity you men- 
tion and possibly you’ll be able to 
change your mind.”’ 

“IT wish you wouldn’t jest about 
it,’’ Irene said, ‘‘it’s really a very 
serious matter. And I wish, how I 
wish, you would go. off and fall in 
love with some other girl. It just 
hurts me to know that you are all the 
time wanting something I can’t give. 
Oh, you are as nice about it as pos- 
Your grief is not obtrusive 
and you don’t wear a long face and 


sible. 


contemplate suicide, but I know per- 
fectly well that to a,certain extent 
I’m spoiling your life. And I’m 
just no end sorry, but I can’t help 
it for 1 don’t love you, no, not one 
single bit.” 

“But, my dear girl,’’ 
tested warmly, 
else you wouldn’t be so cofsiderate 
The fault is mine 
I’ve never proposed t 
you at the psychological moment; 
when I do, you will realize that you 
really do love me and then we'll 
‘live happy ever after.’ ’ 

“It’s all very well,’’ Irene said dis- 


Sinclair pro- 


“‘vou do love me, 
of my feelings. 
not vours. 
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««I’ve never proposed to you at the psychological moment.”’ 


dainfully, ‘‘to talk about ‘the psycho- pens I’m going out of town—busi- 
logical moment’ but there.s no such ness, you know; be gone two weeks 
thing. If there were, you would orthree. I shall live in hopes and 
have stumbled across it long ago. when I come back I’1l devote myself 
Haven’t you proposed to me by to the discovery of ‘the psychologi- 
moonlight and gaslight and daylight, cal moment.’ ’ 

at home, at parties, and even at the “It would be much more to the 
theater? Youare eternally doing it. point,’’ Irene retorted cruelly, ‘“‘if 
I wish you would go away and leave you would devote yourself to falling 
me in peace.”’ in love with some one else, for I 

“Well, I’m going,’’ Sinclair said, will never have you, never.” 

reaching for his hat. ‘“‘As it hap- But Sinclair, as he took her hand 





THE 


good-bye, laughed joy- 


v. ‘‘Oh, yes, you will,”’ 

‘Il know now that 

ve me; it remains 

ly for me to find ‘the psy- 
logical moment.’ ”’ 

was the next day but 

that the 


‘ther and 


twins, Irene’s 
sister, came 


wn with = scarlet fever, 
whereupon, cook and house- 
maid, dispensing with the 
customary notice, 
took instant departure. 

“It might be worse,” 
mother of the twins said 
philosophically, ‘“‘we have 
in excellent nurse, and we'll 
probably be able to get an- 
other cook, if not a maid.” 

But all would-be appli- 
cants, at sight of the white 
sign with its staring red let- 
ters, fled incontinently. Din- 
ners of canned soup, sardines 
stale bread, unswept 
rooms, undusted furniture 
and unwashed dishes threat- 
ened to reduce the members 
of a naturally cheerful house- 
hold to a state of unmistak- 
able pessimism. Then it was 
that Irene offered to stand 
sponser for the family diges- 
tion. 

“I can make fudges and 
angel cake,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
that will at least be a change 
from the everlasting soup 
ind sardines. Then, 
it’s barely possible that I may be 
ble to cook something else that you 

in eat.” 

So she stripped off her rings, hid 
er very under a 

wel, worn turban-wise, and covered 


week’s 


the 


and 


too, 


elaborate coiffure 


pretty cambric morning-dress 
th a huge gingham apron. 
Of the magnitude of her strug; 


} y 
b> 
( 


nly 
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r family had no conception. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


«<The new scullery girl.’’ 


the well-thumbed cook-book and a 
grocery bill of an amplitude that 
caused the head of the family to in- 
sistently question its 
bore mute witness to much earnest 
study and many dismal failures, 
which last, 
her own, Irene regularly consigned 
to the garbage can. 

The pretty morning-gown, speedily 


correctness, 


unseen by atv eye Save 
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becoming hopelessly soiled, was ex- 
changed for a stout blue calico, hid- 
eously unbecoming, but possessing 
the merit of appearing much cleaner 
than it really was, which blue calico 
came to be recognized by the family 
as a badge of office, as was also the 
streak of flour or the smudge of soot 
that invariably decorated Irene’s 
cheek or the tip of her nose. Coal 
dust and ashes, silver polish and 
strong soap suds, roughened her 
hands and spoiled her nails, but she 
jested gayly of the ‘‘new scullery 
girl,’ and the family, grateful for 
the things they could eat, and toler- 
ant of the things they could not, 
never guessed at the overwhelming 
discouragement and the utter weari- 
ness concealed by a gay exterior. 

It was one afternoon when Irene 
had for something more than ten 
days been doing her  blundering 
best, that a knock came at the 
kitchen door. She opened it hope- 
fully, expecting a tramp, for tramps 
as a convenience for disposing of 
culinary failures, Irene regarded as 
better even than the ever useful gar- 
bage can. 

But her astonished eyes rested not 
on the expected tramp, but on Sin- 
clair, who, utterly ignoring her little 
exclamation of dismay, and entering 
uninvited, calmly laid his hat on the 
kitchen table and helped himself to 
a seat. 

‘Somebody wrote me,’’ he said 

the twins had scarlet fever, 
you had had to tur, cook 
and housemaid, and goodness kaows 


what else,’’ with a comprehensive 
] 


ess and 


} 
i 
glance at her unbecoming « 


towel-hidden hair. ‘‘So I came 
straight home, for 1 thought you 
would need me.” 

But Irene, as she listened to his 
cheerful voice, had but one conscious 
thought. Now at last she would be 
rid of Sinclair and his insistent love- 
making. Forno man in his senses 
could possibly care for a girl gowned 
and groomed as was she. But curi- 
ously enough, the prospect of being 
finally freed from Sinclair’s periodic 
proposals, filled her not with the 
sense of relief it should, but with a 
certain vague, undefined regret. 

‘IT won’t make love to you this 
time,’’. Sinclair was assuring her 
earnestly. ‘‘I won't do anything to 
bother you. I’ve come to help. 
But, oh, my dear girl, how I wish 
you could make up your mind to 
marry me!”’ 

Irene stared, plainly incredulous. 
‘‘Do you mean to say,’’ she gasped, 
‘“‘that you love me now, in this gown, 
with these horrible, red hands [Irene 
had been more than a little proud of 
her smooth, soft hands and shapely 
nails], do you love me now, just as 
I am?’’ 

‘“More than ever I love you,”’ Sin- 
clair said, with the ring of unmis- 
takable sincerity in his voice. For 
to him the ugly dress and the poor 
roughened hands were but a proof of 
daughterly love and sisterly devo- 
tion. 

And then a very wonderful thing 


for Irene fell into Sin- 


] 


happened, 
clair’s outstretched arms and wept 
hysterically. 

‘*Dear.”’ she sobbed, ‘*T think this 
is ‘the psychological moment.’ ’ 














THE RED BOOK MAKES FRIENDS 





WE KNOW THAT THIS IS TRUE because the volume of sales has increased steadily with each 
succeeding issue. The June and July numbers were both virtually sold out in three weeks 
from their date of publication. This is an evidence of appreciation that cannot be doubted. 


THE STEADY INCREASE OF ADVERTISING PATRONAGE shown in the pages of the 
Magazine itself, testifies concerning another point of vital importance. 


THE TRAINED JUDGMENT OF THE PRESS OF THE COUNTRY has been a source of 
high satisfaction to THE RED BOOK. Recently we printed a dozen quotations from the 
hundreds of complimentary press notices received. The numberless skilled and impartial 
literary critics have said quite as nice things about the Magazine as we could have said ourselves. 


ANOTHER CIRCLE OF COMPETENT CRITICS, highly qualified to judge of magazine merit, 
are the writers of the country, many of whom have sent letters of friendly comment to help 
inspirit the Editor for his task. It will not be amiss to quote from a few such messages. 


Certain Selections From Author’s Letters 


“ THE RED BOOK appeals to me, but I never write stories any more. I used to, but some 
cople reform their ways late in life—others never.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox.”’ 


‘‘With most cordial good wishes for the success of your new magazine.—Augusta Evans 


1 ” 
11son.,. 


Referring to the name of THE RED BOOK—‘‘ Those are my colors,—Cy Warman.” 

‘‘How alluring is the idea! Surely it must be a fortunate venture with that cosy, happy 
name.—Harriet Clay Penman.”’ 

‘‘You have a fine name, and I wish you all the luck that usually goes with a good start.—Lynn 
Roby Meekins.”’ 

‘Good luck to THE RED BOOK.—Yours cordially, Charles King.”’ 


‘‘T congratulate you. The stories all seem to me very clever, and one of them at least, 
omething more.—George Horton.”’ 

‘‘ With best wishes for the success of THE RED BOOK~—a very taking title.—Mary E. Wil- 
ins Freeman.”’ 

‘‘The June number isa gem. There is something unusually fresh and crisp about the whole 
00k.—-J. H. Donnelly.”’ 

‘‘T wish THE RED BOOK every success.-—Ray Stannard Baker.”’ 


‘‘T had no idea you intended getting out such a first-class magazine.’-—Allan P. Ames. 


‘‘T should like to tell you how fine and bright I think THE RED BOOK is. In my ex- 
perience I have never known a magazine to make such a brilliant start.—Dorothy Dix.’’ 


Writing from New York regarding THE RED BOOK, David Graham Phillips says: ‘‘ As my 
mpathies and hopes are chiefly with the West, from which I'came and in which I still belong, 
hope, it is a great pleasure to me to see proofs of what I am constantly contending here about 
e West.’’ 
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“ Most wonderful preparation in the world.” 
Dr. Monroe. 


“Does more for my complexion and form than 
% anything I have ever used.’’—Anna Held. 


“3 THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


All Speak in the Highest Terms of 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 


This famous preparation has many imitators, but there is nothing like it on the market 
It has stood the test for more than twenty-five years and is now recognized by the medical 
profession and thousands of grateful women who have used it as being the only preparation 
that will Round Out with Firm, Healthy Flesh thin cheeks, neck and arms. 


” 
; FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST FOR REMOVING WRINKLES 
i Or restoring flabby breasts to their natural beauty No woman should have wrinkles or crow’s feet 
and contour it has never failed to give perfect about theeyesor mouth. Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food 
satisfaction. removes them like magic. 
+ 
i SPECIAL OFFER—The regular price of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it 
f 4 . 
| into thousands of new homes we have decided to send two boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
f and send us $1.00, All packages are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
" FREE A sample box—just enough to convince you of the great merit of Dr, Charles’ Flesh Food 
/ will be sent free for 10 cents which pays for cost of mailing. We will also send you ou! 
; book, “Art of Massage,’’ which contains all the proper movements, illustrated, for massaging the fa 
) neck and arms, and full directions for developing the bust. Address 
} 
i 
| DR. CHARLES CO 
4 . e 
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19 Park Place, New York 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food will also be found on sale at druggists’ and department stores. 





In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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Fine For Nursery 


Absolutely Hygenic A Arnica Tooth Soap 


Soft as Velvet 
Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. 


No powder ph a ag 2 ly reap — ivenient package 
to carry or use—the le: der for © thicd of © conte ry. 


ghee : At all Druggists 25c. 
.efuse imitations. — genuine without the “Russian Kl. on- Cc. i. STRONG & CO., ° Chicago, U.S. A. 


’ trade mark. 


A. H. SMITH, Sole u. s. Agent, 84 Chambers St., New York. 
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= SIMONA TO MEXICO ~ 


THE ONLY LINE THAT DOES IT, Meer 


The Missouri, 
Kansas &» Texas Railway Co. 


Operates First-Class Drawing Room Sleeping Cars between St. Louis 
and the City of Mexico without change 


VIA THE MOST PICTURESQUE PORTION OF 


OLD MEXICO. 


Write for Charming Booklet on this Interesting Country. 


GEORGE MORTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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All Michigan Central Trains passing Niagara by day, 
stop five minutes at Falls View. 


Send for Illustrated Summer Tours to 


the THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE 
MOUNTAINS, ADIRONDACKS, HUD- 
SON RIVER, THE CATSHILLS, BERKH- 
SHIRE HILLS, NEW ENGLAND 
COAST, MACHINAC ISLAND and 
THE SOO, the FISHING HAUNTS OF 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN, BATTLE 
CREEH, Etc. 
Address, 
©. W. RUGGLES. G. P. & T. A. 
CHICAGO. 














The Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, the Pioneer Line to the 
West and Northwest, and the only 
double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, 
is famous for a superb service that 
provides for patrons 


The Best of Everything 


The following trains from Chicago 
Via 





Are especially notable for perfection of 
service 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California 


Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington. 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis—Electric Lighted. 


The Dulath Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes. 


Copper Country Express 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points. 


For tickets, maps, time tables and full 
information apply to any ticket 
agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO. ILL 
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FOR ONLY $3.85 


Manufactured by SPIEGEL HOUSE FURNISHING CO., the 
Largest and Best Furniture House in Chicago 


Shipped to any address in the United States on receipt of 
the price, delivered in your town, freight prepaid. Ordinarily GY 


sold by all high-grade houses at $6.50. 





Made of quarter oak frame, hand 
carved claw feet. Your choice of velour 
or corduroy reversible cushions—s spin- 
dles under arms. Beautifully polished 
and commonly regarded in Chicago and 
elsewhere as the finest chair at the price ||| 
ever manufactured. Cushions 14 inches 
square, back cushion 20 inches high, 3 
inches deep. 


ee 


— 


Every chair cordially 
guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented, and to give satisfac- 
tion, or your money refunded 
on request. om, 

Send for our special 
lists of fall bargains in artistic 
furniture. Being the largest | 
furniture house in Chicago, 
we can afford better goods 
for less money than any 
others in our line. 

Special offers in weath- 
ered oak, Arts and Crafts, 
Mission oak, Flemish oak 
and mahogany dressers, side- 
boards, buffets, rockers, cen- 
ter tables, combination book- 
cases and writing desks, 
chiffoniers, extension tables, 
etc., at a guaranteed saving 
of 20 per cent. 

Get in touch with 














182-184-186 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Can be Quickly Obtained By Using 





FRE Send for Booklet ‘‘ How to Care for the 
: Hair Also sample Enclose 4 cents 
in stamps for postage All inquiries receive prompt Purifies the air in sick rooms, and in 
attention. Write today rooms where gentlemen smoke. 


LUXURIANT HAIR The Crown Perfumery Company’s 


DELIGHTFUL PERFUME 








CRAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


(Reg’d) 
Sizes: 102., 202., 3 02., 4 02z., 8 Oz. 


BELGIAN 
HAIR 





Chief among the fashionable scents of 
the season A delicate peifume of 
the highest quality and fragrance. 


Grows strong See that the bottles have the well-known Crown Stopper. 


healthy hair, stops 
falling hair, cures 
aie, teby The Crown Perfumery —— s 


scalp, etc. 








Invigorating 
Price $1.00 Lavender Salts 
per Bottle 
For sale by drug- InvaLuaBLe FoR HEADACHE, SEA 


gists 
SICKNESS, anp CAR SICKNESS 








Only in Green Bottles with the Regis 


THE BELGIAN DRUG CO. tered Well-Known Crown Stopper of 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY 


Department 25. 
LONDON anv PARIS 


84 Adams St. Dexter Bldg. CHICAGO. American Depot of Importation: 343 Broadway, New York 

















“THE NATION’S PLEASURE GROUND AND SANITARIUM” 
THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


The lakes and streams in the Adirondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with health, and the nights are cool and 
restful. If you visit this region once, you will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
the “ Four-Track-Series,” “The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” issued 


“NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 
‘IN YOUNG AND OLD 


Louisville Man Originates a Simple Little Device That In- 
stantly Restores the Hearing—Fits Perfectly, Com- 
fortably, and Does Not Show. 


Since tte discovery of a Louisville man it is no long 1 


necessary for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a toe 
or any such old-fashioned device, for it is now possible 
for any one to hear perfectly by a simple invention that 
fits in the ear and cannot be detected. The honor be- 
longs to Mr. George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was 
himself deaf, and now hears as well as any one. He 
calls it Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on 
the strictest scientific principles, containing no metal of 
any kind, and is entirely new in every respect. It is so 
small that no one can see it, but, nevertheless, it collects 
all sound waves and diverts them against the drum 
head, causing you to hear perfectly. It will do this 
even when the natural ear drums are partially or en- 
tirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thick- 
ened. It fitsany ear from childhood to old age, and, 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never causes 


the hearer irritation, and can be used with comfort day ? 


or night, 

It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how 
acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid 
or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in 


the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents. It 











not only cures but stays the progress of deafness and all 
roaring and buzzing noises. It does this in a simple, 
sure and scientific way. The effect is immediate 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the 
company for its 190-page book, which you can have free 
It describes and illustrates Wilson's Common Sense Ear 
Drums, and contains many bona-fide letters from nu- 
merous users in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, India. These letters are from people 
in every station of life—clergymen, physicians, lawyers 
merchants, society ladies, etc ind tell the truth about 
the benefits to be derived from the use of this wonderful 
little device; you will find among them the names of 
people in your own town or state, and yon are at liberty 
to write to any of them you wishand secure their opin- 
ion as to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you are 


again hearing. Address, for the free book and convinc- 
ing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., to49 Todd Building, 
Louisville, Ky., U.S.A 
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(he Picturesque Route 


TO THE 


| Eastern Seaboard Cities 
i} Summer Resorts. 
ie Note Stop-over privileges. 

} BALTIMORE €& OHIO R. R. 
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Pullman Vestibule Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


TICKET OFFICE B. N. AUSTIN, 
224 Clark St., CHICAGO. General Passenger Agent. 
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“FOR 35 YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 


not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed byexperts. Itmakes the selection 
ofa pianoeasy. Ifread carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together, It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 226 
large pages, and is named “ The Beok of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 


piano. Write for it. 


Saves from We make the WING 

PIANO and sell it our- 
$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 


profitoneach. They can’t help it. 


A Wing style—4s5 other styles to select from 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 

We will send any WING PIANO toany 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy [lonthly Payments 
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‘Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the WING PIANO; it 
imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 





In 35 years 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Win g Organ g ate just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


WING @ SON2*3¥ 23 5¢,8 © 
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Electric Lighted Trains 





BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS, DES 
MOINES and KANSAS 
CITY. “fe we we we 

“Great 
Western 
° ° 99 
Limited 

the newest and most 
luxurious train in the 
west, 

Remember the rates 

are always low over 


*“Ghe Road to Ride.” 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


Cleanliness 


las a new meaning in these days of 
Ranner Lye. It means not only 
‘eedom from dirt, but freedom from 
ec danger of disease that dirt brings 
vith it. 

A few cents a month will do it. 


Banner Lye 


will put you on the safe side, if used in 
Cuspidors Sinks 
Garbage-FPails Draii: 
Toulets Cellars 
ind all other places where filth col- 
cts and threatens your health and 
lappiness. 

A new, powerful, and cheap disin- 
fectant—colorless and odorless—bet- 
ter in every way than more costly 
articles sold for disinfectants. 


RED 


Write for booklet ‘f Uses of Banner Lye” 


BOOK ADVE RTISING 


SECTION 





and give us your gr« 


Ycur kitchen grease and one can 
Soap=-Making of Banner Lye will make ten 
pounds of pure hard soap (or 
twenty gallons of best soft soap) without boiling and without 


large kettles. Takes only ten minute 


er’s or druggist’s n , should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, vu. / 





Are you suffering. 








from the HEADACHE, SICK STOM- 
ACH, NERVOUSNESS, Exhaustion from 
Study or Overwork? Would you prefer be- 
ing Wide awake, Energetic and Happy, Free 
all pains and ready to tackle a hard 
Then use 


from 
day’s work? 


(TRADE MARK) 


GELERY - VESCE 


Cures HEADACHE. Food 
and Tonic for Nerves. Sweet- 
eensthe Stomach. Pleasant 
as Cream Soda. Will dothe 
work we claim for it. The 
only ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS cure for HEADACHE. 


Our pound package sells for $1.00, but to all who 
will take advantage of this Special Offer 
and send us 50 cents, we will send them a large 
pound package. 

FREE.—A sample bottle will be sent FREE 
to any one sending us 10 cents mailing expenses. 
Bottle Free to agents. Address 


‘CENTURY CHEMICAL CO., 


R-DB DEPT. Indianapolis, Ind. 











HENROTIN’S 


PURE FRENCH 
CASTILE SOAP 


Is imported by us direct from Mar- 
seilles, France (the heart of the 
French Olive Oil district ). //is with- 
out question the most desirable ime 
ported Castile Si ap obtainable. The 
percentage of OliveOil used isso large 
that it keeps the skin smooth, fresh 
and free from chapping. It can be 
used in either hard or soft water as 
the lathering properties are much 
greater than in other castile soaps. 
forthe toilet. bath orshampoottisex- 
ceptionally fine. It isalsounexcelled 
for cleaning the most delicate fab- 
rics, woolens and carpets without 
shrinkage. Ask forit. Try it once 
and you will use no other. Put up 
in white and green bars and white cakes, 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIF ST-CLASS DRUGGISTS 
A.HENROTIN COMPANY 
Importers of Castile Soap and Pure French Olive Oil 4 
133 KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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advantage to secure rates over the 


NICKELPate. 








FT. WAYNE 
FINDLAY 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


Also to NEW YORK CITY via either the 
Lackawanna R.R.or West Shore R.R. 











and to BOSTON via West Shore and 
Boston ¢@; Maine Roads 








Meals in diningecars on American Club Meal Plan, 
from 85c. to 81.00, or a la carte, if preferred 








For sleeping car reservations and other information, address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, cenerat acent 
‘PHONE CENTRAL 2057 113 Adams Street, Chicago | 
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SUNSTROKE INSURANCE 


When the summer’s heat gets about 90 degrees, you are liable to be sunstruck any time you are out 
n the sun, unless you take necessary precauticns. Several years ago, the writer of this, who 
has spent much of his life in the tropics, thought he was safe from sun- 
stroke. One day he collapsed, remained unconscious for five hours, 
and at times his life was despaired of. As a matter of fact, any person 
whose stomach and bowels are in bad shape in the summer time, is 
liable to be sunstruck in temperature that would be harmless under 
normal conditions. That’s all there is to it. Stomach and bowels full 
of festering, fermenting refuse that forms acids and gases, raise the 
heat of the body and blood many degrees. Scientists have found that 
natives of the South Sea Islands, living on laxative fruit, bananas, 
cocoanuts, bread-fruit, have a temperature 20 degrees lower than that 
of white men who are careless about their food or their bowels. It 
has been found in years of experience, that a CASCARET Candy 
Cathartic taken at bed-time every night will keep the body clean 
and cool inside all day, and forms a safe and thorough- 
ly reliable form of sunstroke insurance. 


















































CANDY CATHARTIC 
Pos Waa.) 
HEY WORK WHILE You SLEE 





Best for the Bowels. All druggists, roc, 25c,50c. Never soldin 
bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C C C. Guaranteed to cure or 
your money back. Sample and booklet free. Address j 

Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 569 











Costs She NEW WAY TO 
You Nothing | BEAUTY ana 
IF 


=~ Life Plant mare 


PL ANT THE GREAT 
BLOOD REMEDY 


may find it in the / 

great nerve tonic and i 
blood cleanser. 

fails to cure any case of RHEUMATISM, 

CATARRH, ECZEMA or any disease caused 

by impure blood. Now is the time to take 


it. Should Life Plant fail to cure, your ; 
druggist will refund your money. What to the skin the bloom of health—to the form plumpness 


They tone up the nerves—purify the blood—bring 

more assurance could vou ask? We take and vigor of strong manhood and womanhood. 

ee sd ’ NERVAN TABLETS 
all the risk— you take none. positively cure Kidney and Bladder troubles and Rheu- 
matism and Nervous Dyspepsia. They create an appe- 
RHEUMATISM., tite and aid digestion. They regulate the  secre- 
a a . tions and purify the system and clear the complex- 
Mrs. Mary J. Suitt, of Cambridge, Ohio, says: ion Unlike the many harmful liquid kidney and rheu- 
“T have been afflicted with rheumatism for some matic mixtures containing alcohol, Nervan Tablets do 


; - in di ‘ not inflame the weak and diseased organs. They 
time, located in different parts of the body. I was not cleanse, heal and strengthen. 





LIF; 


































able to get relief until I took LIFE PLANT. Two We guarantee Nervan Tablets to do all we claim or 
bottles did the work. I can heartily recommend it to return the pene. Takea few Nervan Tablets and note 

: ° st the wonderful effect. 
all afflicted with rheumatism. FREE A liberal size trial package by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents to 

LIFE PLANT COM PANY cover cost of mailing. 

9 Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
‘ 

[ CANTON, OHIO NERVAN TABLET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mrs. L. A. Harris, a Prominent }fember 
of a Chicago Woman’s Political Club, tells 
how Ovarian Troubles may be Cured with- 
out a Surgical Operation. She says: 


“Doctors have a perfect craze for operations. The minute 
there is any trouble, nothing but an operation will do them; one 
hundred dollars and costs, and included in the costs are pain, and 
agony, and often death. 

“TI suffered for eight years with ovarian troubles ; spent hundreds 
of dollars for relief, until two doctors agreed that an operation was 
my only chance of life. My sister had been using Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound for her troubles, and been cured, 
and she strongly urged me to let the doctors go and try the Com- 
pound. I did so as a last resort; used it faithfully with the Sana- 
tive Wash for five months, and was rejoiced to find that my troubles 
were over and my health restored. If women would only try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound first, fewer surgical operations 
would occur.’”’—Mrs. L. A. Harris, 278 East 81st St., Chicago, IIl. 


$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 


When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrhcea, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that sa ay en feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, back- 
ache, bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous 

rostration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, 
feasitade, excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, 
“all-gone ” and “ want-to-be-left-alone” feelin , blues, and hopelessness, 
they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles, 
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ERIE RAILROAD 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
WITH SLEEPING, DINING AND CAFE CARS. 











DIRECT ROUTE FROM 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND and intermediate 
points to NEW YORK 




















Passing En Route Through 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS 


(PA.) 


A FAVORITE 


HEALTH « « 
REST « « ® 
RECREATION. 


RESORT FOR 

















Stop-over at Cambridge Springs wy Ww W Ww 
Allowed on all through tickets upon application to 
Conductor and deposit of ticket with Station agent 
immediately on arrival. 

7 Ww Ww Ww Ww 


Illustrated Booklet of Cambridge Springs is to be had 
for the asking. Apply to any ERIE Ticket Agent, or 


D. W. Cooke, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Sup) Fine Service 


Through from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea, 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining 
Car Service en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


lines. 














ee 


§chneider fisters 












Improver of the Century.”’ 


A skin food, purely vegetable, which 
takes the place «f a powder, softens } 
and whitens t'\e skin, removes Black- % 
heads, Moth Patches and Pimples, and 
cleat.es the pores. 


Price 50c per jar. 
Vegetable Cream Soap 


The only Soap that is perfectly 
adapted to the complexion. 


Price, 25cperbar- 7% perm 
(Fore 
















A sample of soap mailed FREE to any 
one wpon request if this paper is 
mentoned. 

. * 
Schneider Sisters 
1049 N. Clark Street 

Chicago ~ ~« ¢  Illinvis 

For sale by all druggists and 
department stores, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


‘ 


- 
Mart 














HALF 


or ov.. | ypewriters 


A saving to 


you of 50 per Every 
cent on man- Machine 
ufacturers Guaranteed. 


prices. 





We carry all the leading makes: REMINGTON, SMITH- 
PREMIER, OLIVER, YOST eat WILLIAMS, DENS- 
MORE, etc. We rent, sell buy or exchange. You can 
rent a machine fora month on trial. If you decide to 
purchase then rent applies on price. Get our prices on 
Ribbons, Carbons and other supplies. VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUMS GIVEN. 
Write for Typewriter Catalogue. 


Cc. F. WENHAM CO., 261 Clark St., Chicago 


Bargains also in Desks, Safes and other Office fixtures. 
Credit to responsible parties. This is the LARGEST 
HOUSE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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COOMA 
WCE NOOO NSE RTINGS 
AND: SALT LAKE CY’ 
HOW RIS BHF UL CRCES TINIE ROM 


Sis CoS 








R YOUR INSURAN E | 
coer nernuurnon or ax f SIGMUND ULLMAN CO, 
= Watchman’s Printing 
InKs 


Will Secure a Rebate on Insurance Rate New York and Chicago 
of 5 to 25 Cents. Investigate. 
Originators of 


Eco-Magneto Clock Co., 48 Dearborn St. Doubletone 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


“4 . , ; 
If the Baby is Cutting Teeth  (ieup=gen ca] s[LOCKE ADDER 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, i - \ ‘Lg cK } 
| . 
| 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures : ARS SO Ge Gagan ]| COOMLET FREE AGENTS Wanrro 


C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO. 


wind colic, ¢ is the best remedy for diarrhcea. = — : 
dc and dy OS OOS OB |54 wetnut St. KENSETT, IOWA 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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conditions of health 
a suffitient altitude 
to cause lung and chest development; 
there is the dry, ex- hilarating mountain 
air, with an almost absence of malaria; there is the 
tonic effect of a bracirg climate without its rigors; 
an atmosphere filled with ozone; cool nights 
in summer; a bright, sunny day almost 
every day in the year, condu- 
cive of cheerfulness 
and pleasure. 


Splendid Train Service to Colorado 
UNION PACIFIC 


Accommodations provided for all 


. . 
classes of passengers. 


In Colorado all the 
are met. There is 






















VERY LOW RATES 
During the Summer. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
























-DERMA-ROYALE. | 


Used and E ndor sed by Women of Refinement. 
INSURES PURE, SOFT, WHITE SKIN AND A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Cures Eczema and Tetter. Absolutely and Permanently Removes 
Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, Redness, Sunspots and Tan. 
Used with Derma-Royale Soap a Perfect Skin is Insured. 
Sold by all Druggists or may be ordered direct. 
DERMA-ROYALE, $1 per Bottle, Express paid. DERMA-ROYALE SOAP, 25c. by mail. 
Both in one package, $1.25, Express paid. 


Send for FREE book of Portraits and Testimonials. 


8 THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
om me) |S AR 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, | The Farmers Voice 


i National Rural 
M RS. WI N SLOW’ Ss A paper inane FARMER WHO THINKS. 


SOOTHING SYRUP It deals with the larger questions which interest 


the intelligent tiller of the soil. Send 25 cents 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


for a three months’ trial subscription and get a 
copy of that invaluable little book, ‘‘The Farm- 

child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 

the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


ers Purchasing Guide,” free. 
THE FARMERS VOICE CO., 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 47 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill 
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French Lick 


West Baden 


SPRINGS 


HE waters of these springs afford a constitutional cleansing and 
healing, improving the complexion, restoring appetite, assisting 
assimilation, aiding liver, kidneys and bowels to perform their 


normal functions with regularity and in a natural manner. 


To the 


nervous, overworked man or woman a brief period of rest and quiet 
and the taking of the wonderful waters at these spas that physicians 
so heartily prescribe are beyond financial estimate in their benefits. 


Excursion Rates and Excellent Train Service from all Parts of the Country, 


(MONON ROUTE }, 


Hotel Rates range from $8.00 up to $35.00 per week including free use of waters. 


Accom- 


modations from the plain boarding house up to the finest apartments and service 
to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 


Booklets telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding houses with their rates sent free. 


ADDRESS : 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


CHAS. H. ROCHWELL, 
Traffic Mgr. 





REGINA MUSIC BOX co T 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO. 








SCHEFFLER’ S 


Instantaneous 


Hair Colorine 


Best in the world 
Positively Harmless Sold by all Druggists and 
Eight Shades 


Hairdressers 





GRAF BROS,., 812 Broapway, New York, Exclusive Agents 
for the U. S. and Canada, 














Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the news- 
papers, magazines and trade press of the Unite¢ 
States and Canada on any particular subject? 

Send us your order, describing’ what you 
want us to Clip, enclose $2, and we will send 
you our service, for one month, mailing you 
daily or weekly all clippings found on your 
topic. We read and clip about 25,000 publica- 
tions each month. 

MANUFACTURERS can learn where there 
is a market for their goods, and how best to 
reach it. 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips 


which lead to business brought in on the 
follow-up plan. 

ANY ONE can gather all that is printed 
about matters of immediate interest, the latest 
and best thought from many sources. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Booklet for a stamp, if you mention this magazine. 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles. 
Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts 
Samples and valuable booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 563 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 


Wares INVITATIONS 








The Life of President Roosevelt 


You ought to have it. See 2nd page of this number. 
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Sick and Helpless 
Come Unto Me, 


I Have Discovered the 
Marvelous Secret of 
Life and I Give It 
Free to You. 


My Mission on Earth is to Heal the Sick 
and Cure the Maimed—Come Unto 


Me and I Will Give You 
Health and Life 
and Youth. 


My Vital Life Fluid, the Most Marvelous 


Compound Ever Discovered, I Send 
to You Free for the 
Asking. 





He Has Discovered the “Secret of Life” for He 
Cures All Diseases With His Marvel- 
ous Vital Life Fluid. 
I have discovered the marvelous secret of life 
and I can make you live, for I can make you well, 


no matter what your sickness; I can make you 


strong and well, no matter how weak or crippled 
With my Vital Life Fluid, the secret of 


which is known only to me, I cure every known 


you are, 
ailment of the human flesh. Cripples throw down 
their crutches and walk away well and happy; the 
sick take up their beds and walk. There is no ill 
or ailment under the sun which my marvelous 
Vital Life Fluid will not banish, and it restores to 
the perfect bloom of health every poor and unfor- 
tunate sufferer. 

I do not seek to demonstrate a theory. I have 
no time for that, for I am accomplishing facts. I 
aim curing thousands who had given up all hope of 
life. Iam bringing joy and happiness into hun- 
dreds of homes. If you suffer from kidney and 
liver disease, lung and stomach or heart trouble, 
consumption, constipation, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
blood and skin diseases, catarrh, bronchitis, paral- 
ysis, diabetes, syphilis, lost vitality, nervous debil- 
ity, insomnia, blood poison, enemia, female weak- 
ness and ailments, eczema or salt rheum, headaches, 
backache, nervousness, fevers, coughs, colds, 

vital 
organs, come unto me and I will cure you and 


asthma or any disease or weakness of the 


make you well. The wicked may scoff and cry 
‘‘fake,’? but the people whom I have snatched 
from the very jaws of death and have lifted up and 
given strength and health are living witnesses to 
the everlasting power of my matchless Vital Life 
Fluid. 
tems and all 


To me and my marvelous remedy all sys- 
alike. It matters not 
how long you have been afflicted; it matters not 


diseases are 


how hopeless and helpless you may be; it matters 
not what doctors have said or what remedies have 
failed to cure you ; 
faith, my Vital Life Fluid is life itself and ban- 


ishes all disease. 


it matters not whether you have 


From the very edge of the grave, 
by the aid of this mysterious compound, I have 
brought them back to life and none need perish, 
for I will send to every sufferer some of my price- 
less Vital Life Fluid absolutely free. That is my 
duty, and it will perform its miraculous cures right 
before your own eyes. Write and tell me what 
you wish to be cured of, and I will cure you. I 
will send you the marvelous Vital Life Fluid that 
will make you as strong and healthy as if disease 
Never 
Your life may 


had never touched you. Write me to-day. 
mind the scoffings of your friends. 
be at stake and you not know it. They cannot 
save you, but I can save you and I will if you will 
only let me. My private address is Dr. C. Sargent 
Ferris, 5086 Strawn Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
I personally assure every person who writes me, be 
they rich or poor, a4 prompt and courteous answer 
and enough of my precious Vital Life Fluid free to 
convince them that I have truly discovered the 
secret of long life and perfect health. 
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IRECT to the lakes and forests 

of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, te the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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is benefited 
by wearing an 


Q-P-C Suspensory 


If every man knew of the value, the help, the 
meaneie to be derived by wearing an O-P-C 
susp ry, there would be very few men without 


At 1 O-P-C quepene ry will help every man as 
much is any on ", can. Not because it will 
ae vel p his br: iin or his muscle, but because it 
willdo away with the one strain which every 
man experiences a little strain at first, but when 
multiplic d by the number of seconds in a day, 
means a big loss of nerve energy 

Ask any vigorous, right-minded man, who 


wearsan O-P-C, what hethinksof it. Hisanswer 
will be a revelation to you, 

Your druggist has O-P-C suspensories and can 
give youa copy of our booklet ‘The Struggle 
for Supremacy It tells why, under the rush 


ind grind of modern life, every healthy, normal 
man she uld we ir an O-P-C suspensory 

If your druggist does not have our book send 
us nls name for a free copy 
No.2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00 
No 8 O-P-C silk, $1.50 

Every druggist is authorized to refund the 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied 

Ask f or O-P C and “Get the Right Brand.” 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
309 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR 





Winter Sunshine, 
Out-door Life, 
Even Temperature, 
Health and Happiness. 




















THE BIGHT OF W | 


en ee 














OF “THE ONLY WAY” 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 

IS THE ONLY COMPLETELY ROCK 

BALLASTED, DUSTLESS LINE 
BETWEEN 

aE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS, 


CHICAGO PEORIA 
ST.LOUIS** KANSAS CITry. 





GEO, J. CHARLTON 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Southern Pacific 


EMBRACE 


Lake Tahoe, Mt. Shasta, 
Yosemite Valley, 
Big Trees, 
Kings River Canyon, 
The Giant Forest, 
Coast Resorts, 
AND BOOKS ON 


Industrial Life, 


The Land of Opportunity, 
Settlers Primer, 
California Industries, 
Sacramento Valley, 
San Joaquin Valley 
and others. 


THEY ARE FREE. 





Write W. G. NEIMYER, 


General Agent, 
193 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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_ Standard Visible Writer. 
Not a Reform, but a Revolution in Writing Machines. 


We have a Catalogue that tells a tale of greatest interest 
to all operators and employers—sent Free if you ask. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 176 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


EVERY WO MAN 400,000,000 Chinese use Gin- 
: seng root for its medicinal 


properties. American ex- 
porters pay % to $10 per 




















is interested and should know 


about the wonderful pound. Seeds and young 
plants also bring big 

Marve Whirling prices and immense 
Spray da. profits. Demand is 

dasily increasing: sup- 

ply very lim- 

ited. Hardy 

every where 


Uf your druggist cannot Yi ne - 
supply the MARVEL, / Send 4c for 55). book 
accept no other, but write us for on enormoas, easily- 
Illustrated Book, sent free — | 

sealed. It gives price by mail, 


particulars and directions invalu- GnSESE an ameule Nyt co. 
able to ladies. Endorsed by Physictans, pt. 130. - Seranton, Pa, 


MARVEL CO., Room Ili Times Building, N.Y. 


BUYERS OF 


PRINTING 


You will readily recognize the advantage of having your 
business handled by a firm that is housed in a fire-proof 
building, as the possibility of loss of materials or being 
seriously delayed by fire is eliminated. 

The Printing and Binding Plant of STEARNS BROS. 
@ CO., is located in the new fire proof building, corner 
La Salle and Harrison Streets, Chicago, and is second to 
none in efficiency and economy of production. The elec- 
trical equipment is complete in every detail, and the plant 
is modern and up-to-date. Your inquiries solicited. 


STEARNS BROS @ CO. 


383-391 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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oY / There’s all the difference in the 


world between Colorado air and 
the air of the plains. 


Colorado air is full of ‘‘snap” and vigor. It is clear 
and dry and pure. It tempts you out of doors. It 
sends the blood tingling through yourveins. It makes 
you glad to be alive. 


You will enjoy reading “Under the Turquoise Sky;” 
64 pages; beautifully illustrated; entertainingly written. 
Contains just the information you want—a list of 
hotels, together with advice as to the best way to 
reach Colorado, and what to do and where to go after 
you get there. Sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.—Please do not lose sight of the fact that exceedingly low 
, rates to Colorado are now in effect via the Kock Island System 
from all points east. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 


llydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Cs, Chest arctant 


V-59, Prince St., New York. 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE aan of diseases sent free. 











RHEUMATISM 
(CHRONIC OR ACUTE) 


RELIEVED FREE 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF MICHIGAN 
MAN CURES 


Without Medicine 


Taking medicine is only the beginning of trouble. Don't 
loit. Neture provided millions of pores for the expulsion 
f impurities which cause rheumatism. You must make 

ese pores do their work. Magic Foot Drafts open up 
nd revitalize the largest pores in the body and stimulate 

the circulation and entire nervous system to prompt action. 
\ pair of Drafts will be sent free on approval to anybody 
If you are satisfied with the help they bring, send One 

Dollar. If not, keep your money. The risk is ours. 
s Magic Foot Drafts cured 
Mrs. Leah Brumbaugh, Post- 
mistress of Coburg, Neb. in 
1go1, and there has been no re- 

turn of pain. 
They cured both Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Lincoln, of 
Rochester, New York, over a 
earago. No pain since. 

They permanently cured A. J. Keenan, a New Orleans 
rocer, 

They cured Calvin Hersome; of Boston, after being laid up 

ven months. 

R. D. Cummings, of Fort Worth, writes: ‘I have never 

lt any rheumatic pains after I used Magic Foot Drafts 

st June (1902).”’ 

Many thousands of others are rejoicing over comfort 
rought by Magic Foot Drafts. Sit down and write today 
ra pair of Drafts free on approval to MAGIC FOOT 
)RAFT CO., 932 M. Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. They 

ill cure you. 





Copper Cures 
Consumption 


New Treatment for Consumption Indorsed by [ember of 
British Tuberculosis Congress—‘‘Andidotum Tubercu- 
lose’ (the Copper Cure), Marvel of the Medical 
World—Hope for All, No Matter How Bad Off— 
Large Trial Treatment Absolutely Free. 


Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and Others ef Con- 
sumption in Their Own Home—Remember There is 
No Expense or Obligation Attached to the 
Offer of Free Trial Treatment. 


Oo. K. BUCKHOUT. 

Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co. (Ltd.); 
Member of British Tuberculosis Congress; Member 
National Association for the Prevention 
of Consumption. 

Consumptives need not worry about their future any 


| more, as the long-looked-for cure for consumption has at 


last been found. To satisfy yourself of this you have only 
to write for freetrial treatment tothe Kalamazoo Tubercu- 
losis Remedy Co. (Ltd ), 682 Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich., of 
which the chairmanis Mr. O. K Buckhout, a noted member 
of the British Tuberculosis Congress and also of the Na- 
tional Association for the Prevention of Consumption, com- 
posed of world-famous men who have made consumption— 
its cure and prevention—a life study. This cure is some- 
thing entirely new and is called * Antidotum Tuberculose,”’ 
or the Copper Cure, and isthe only discovery known that 
kills all tuberculosis germs which cause consumption, as 
unless this is done the disease cannot be cured. 

You can tellif you have consumption by the coughing 
and hawking, by continually spitting, especially in the 
morning when you raise yellow and black matter, by 
bleeding from the lungs, night sweats, flat chest, fever, 
weak voice, peculiar flushed complexion, pain in chest 
wasting away of the flesh, etc. Find out how the Copper 
Cure kills the germs, then builds up the lungs, strengthens 
the heart, puts flesh on the body and muscles on the bones 
until the consumption is all gone and you are again a 
strong, healthy, robust man or woman. 

Don’t doubt this, for the very same discovery benefited 
A. H. Dingley, ason of Congressman Dingley of Dingley 
Tariff Bill fame, who after going West and South for relief 
was benefited by “‘Antidotum Tuberculose” after all else 
had failed. 

So don’t give up hope and don't spend your money in 
travel. Attend toit right away, for consumption spreads 
to other members of the family. If you have consumption 
or fear you are predisposed to it, write tonight to the Kal- 
amazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co. (Ltd.), 682 Main St., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., for the FREE Trial Treatment and the 
plain and comprehensive literature which they will gladly 
send you, all charges prepaid. Remember the trial treat- 
ment is absolutely FREE. 
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DELAWARE WATER GAP 





In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 




















Ti Lackawanna surrounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg 

| | IE) and throughout the Delaware Valley; an_ ideal 
| ) region for spring and summer. A beautifully illus- 
} trated book describing these resorts and containing a fascinat- 


ing love story entitled ‘For Reasons of State,’ will be sent 
i on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


_ 
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Coke 
Dandruff 


(Cure 


Merits its international popularity, because it is the 
recognized cure for all Scalp and Hair Ailments. 
GROWS HAIR—STOPS FALLING OUT— 
CURES SCALP ECZEMA-—STOPS SCALP IR- 
RITATION. Makes the hair «Do Up” just right. 


To everyone sending us their name and 
address we will send a beautiful BABY’S 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Address: 


A. R BREMER CO., 
13 La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Large Increase 


In the output of our FERNDELL PURE FOOD GOODS has been accomplished by offering 
to the public under our brand of FERNDELL the finest line of high-grade Pure Food Goods 


that can be produced. 


STS “t= 


Our active advertising campaign will bé continued, but we have decided to give to the consumers 
of our FERNDELL brand a part of our advertising appropriation, realizing that they have con- 
tributed largely to the increase in our business by their many endorsements and recommendations of 


ee oe ee 
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[ 
PURE FOOD GOODS | 
To fully accomplish this we have selected from leading designers and artists of Germany and 
| France a number of Pictures, Art Studies and Pillow Tops. The high standard of our FERN- 
| DELL PURE FOOD GOODS 
is carried out in the artistic merit ees F dpe O05 | 
of our souvenirs. 
| Send in your name and acldress, 
also that of your grocer, and we 
will send you, prepaid, this beautiful 
STUDY IN CHILD LIFE, in 
dainty pastel colors, size 934 x 6% 
} inches; also our interesting Souvenir 
Book. 
ADDRESS 
i SPRAGUE, WARNER & COMPANY 
| 7 RaAnbotpH STREET, CHICAGO 
4h 
eh | 7 AS i TT — aint oh 0H 
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The pleasant experience of a student who took 
a course of Scientific Advertising by Correspon- 
dence, in the Chicago College of Advertising 


On February 17, 1902, Mr. Frank P. 
Barker wrote Mr. John Lee Mahin, President 
of the Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
as follows: 


Chicago, lil., February 17, 1902. 
MR. JOHN LEE MAHIN, Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR SIR: May | take the liberty of asking you to recommend 
to me the school which, in your opinion, offers the most thorough 
and practical courses in advertising. 

| have recently graduated from the University of Chicago. My 
present work as the University correspondent for one of the morning 
parers occupies only a part of the day and leaves me considerable 
time which | am convinced could be profitably spent in a study of 
advertising. My intention to devote myself to some phase of news- 
paper work is responsible for turning my attention toward a special 
study of this subject. 

| was greatly interested in your recent lecture at the University 
and it was this which prompted me to address you. 

Thanking you in advance, | am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
FRANK P. BARKER, 5731 Monroe Avenue. 


On February 18, 1902, Mr. John Lee 
Mahin wrote Mr. Frank P. Barker, recom- 
mending the Chicago College of Advertising. 

On June 12th, five months later, Mr.Frank 
P. Barker wrote to the Chicago College of 
Advertising the following letter: 


: 
4 


Chicago, June 12, 1902. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the immense service which your 
- . course in advertising has been to me, | wish to take the liberty of 
Mr. Frank P. Barker expressing to you my sincere thanks and appreciation. Since be- 
ginning my work as advertising manager for Cahn, Wampoid & Co., 
| have had an opportunity to fully test the value of the instruction received from you and | am confident that no other school or 

institution exists which offers a young man such advantages as yours. . : er m 

lt is a marvel to me that in three months time you can teach a man, ignorant of the first principles of advertising, 
such a mass of vital information. In some manner you manage to impart to your students a consciousness of those most 
essential qualities in advertising—taste, elegance, strength and originality. : aie ae ; : 

The entire secret of the peculiar strength and efficiency of your course in advertising is to be found, | believe, in your system 
and methods which seem to me most inclusive. In every department of my work, I experience the benefits of the course taken with 
you and there is hardly a problem which arises that the instruction received from you fails to throw light upon. 

Being active and practical advertisers yourselves, you know what your students most need and | have found that your 
instruction consists of all that is newest and all that is best. I am confident that for young men seeking work in one of the most 
fascinating and most remunerative fields of activity now to be found, there is but one school in which to seek instruction and 
that one is the Chicago College of Advertising. Thanking you again for your aid and assistance, | am 
Yours very sincerely, FRANK P. BARKER, Advertising Manager for Cahn, Wampold & Company. 


~*~ 


On June 12th, same date as above letter, Cahn, Wampold & Company, wrote the 
Chicago College of Advertising the following letter: 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 610 Isabella Building, City. Chicago, June 12, 1902. 


GENTLEMEN: Mr. F. P. Barker, whom you sent us some time ago to take charge of our Advertising Department, is doing 


remarkably well, and we are greatly pleased with him in every way, shape and manner. 
Very truly yours, F. C. CAHN. 


In the fall of this same year The Chicago Tribune published the portrait upon the 
occasion of his marriage, of a rising young advertising man, and his name was Frank P. 
Barker. Is there any other profession that can offer such an opportunity for rapid 
advancement as the above letters illustrate ? Any intelligent man or woman, this side 
of senility, can at a moderate expenditure of time and money, acquire the knowledge 
crystalized from the life experience of ten of Chicago’s leading advertising experts, 
and be helped to put it into a practical, money earning occupation. 


Write for Free Test Blank, full information, and do it NOW. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 3 items mouding. Fifth Chicago 
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the operators and manufacturers 


medical journals. 


plain envelope. 


on receipt of $1 : 
fails to do all that is claimed for it. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


REMOVED BY THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


De Miracle 


It is better than electricity because it does not scar or produce a new 
growth. Better than X-Ray because it does not burn or paralyze the tissues DR REICHMAN 
under the skin. Better than depilatories because it is not poisonous and does 
not break the hair off, thereby increasing the growth. 

Electrolysis, X-Rays, and Depilatories are offered you on the bare word of 
De Miracle is not. It is the only method 
in the world which is endorsed by physicians, surgeons, dermatologists and 


Testimonials of the physicians and surgeons whose photographs appear 
here, as well as of hundreds of others, will be sent free on request, sealed in 


‘DE MIRACLE” will be mailed to any address, sealed in plain wrapper, 
Your money back, without question (NO RED TAPE), if it 


De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1902 Park Ave., New York 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


(Pat. Nos. 528,988, 550,233.) 


A WORD T0 MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No 
child should | without it. Jt affords full protec- 
tion to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 


and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. Get 
the Rubens Shirt at once Take no other, no mat- 
ter what any unprogressive dealer may say If he 


doesn't keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has 
giaddened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We 
want it accessible to all the world 

Che Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
vool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry 


Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARELE, 96 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 











MEDICINAL SKIN 


frowder 


* Heals and 


Comforts 
‘the SKIN. 


A medication differ- 
ent and immeasurably 
superior to talcum pow- 

= em Gers and lotions for all 

; eee «Skin Soreness, 
itching, Chafing, Scalding, Nettle Rash, Burns, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Wounds, After Shaving, 
Tender Feet, Offensive Body Odors, and 
Bed Sores. A Perfectly Ideal Baby Powder. 
At Drug & Toilet Stores, 25c. Largetrial pkg. free 

COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn, 
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We are willing to lose money to get you to try HAYNER WHISKEY, for we know if you 
only try it you will always buy it, just as our half-a-million satisfied customers are now doing. 
Remember, we have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses than any 
other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any other brand of whis- 
key in the world. We have been in business over 37 years and have a capital of $500,000.co 
paid in full, so you run no risk when you deal with us. Your money back at once if you are 
not satisfied. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to YOU, 
with all its original strength, richness and flavor, thus assuring you of perfect purity and sav- 
ing you the enormous profits of the dealers. You cannot buy anything purer, better or 
more satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY no matter how much you pay. Don't forget that a 
HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. All other high grade whiskies 
are sold in so-called “quart” bottles that require 5 to the gallon. We give give you one 
fourth more whiskey in every bottle, really reducing our price just that much. We give you 
both QUALITY and QUANTITY, There is nothing cheap about HAYNER WHISKEY except the price. @ 

- 


| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. ¢- 


* Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will ship ina plain sealed package, with no marks to even suggest 
contents. We will pay the express charges. When the whiskey reaches your 
home, try it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find itall right, perfectly sat- 
isfactory in every way and betterthan you ever had before or can buy from any- 
body else AT ANY PRICE, ship it back to us at our expense and your 
money will be promptly refunded, Isn't that fair? We stand all the expense if you 
don't wish to keep the whiskey. YOU risk nothing. We ship one quart on your 
first or trial order only. All subsequent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 
cents a quart. The packing and express charges are almost as much on one 
quart as on four and even at$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you 
to try it. WE PREFER TO HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN 
WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your 
choice. $1.00 for 1 quart or $3.20 for 4 quarts,express prepaid. Your money back 
if you’re not satisfied. Write our nearest office TO-DAY. 
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Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., 
must be I Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS PREPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


ESTABLISHED DISTILLERY 
voce” «THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, . DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 
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ie Remington 


Typewriter 


represents the result of more study, 
more efiort, more labor and more 
practical experience in typewriter 
manufacture than all other makes 
of writing machines combined. 


It ought to be the best and 
IT IS. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER ong 
327 Broadway, New York. 4 


















































The Best 
of Good Company 
is alwavs at your command if you've a Combination 


Table in your home. A handsome /:brary or dining 
tablechanged to és//iards or rool by removing top.The 


Indianapolis Combination Table 


: Library—Dining--Billiard—Pool. 

is the equal of the finest standard table except in size 
which issuited tothe home. Vermont slate bed, sensi- 
tive rubber cushions, imported French billiard cloth, 
genuine ivory billiard balls, balanced cues. Nine 
styles. 24,34,1% standard billiard table sizes. The correct 
table for your library or dining room is among them. 

Write for our new iNustrated catalogue and full information 


Combination Billiard Mfg. Co., 37-47 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 








This is not a Fairy Story. 


If your hair is dry, harsh and brittle; is uneven, 
is splitting or falling out; is varied in color and 
lustreless, try for a while Seven Sutherland 
Sisters Scalp Cleaner and Hair Grower. The 
results will be astonishingly gratifying. 

The ‘* Scalp Cleaner’’ is a fine powder 
which, when dissolved in warm water, makes a 
delightful creamy lathering fluid that cleanses 
the hair thoroughly, and removes dandruff and 
all other hindrances to healthy hair growth. 

The *“*Hair Grower’”’ is a soothing, health- 
giving tonic, that renews life and vigor to non- 
growing hair; that makes and keeps the hair soft 
and lustrous, and that positively brings forth new 
hair where a particle of life existsin the hair roots. 

By the faithful use of these preparations, pre- 
mature gray hairs, baldness, dandruff and mi- 
crobes cannot exist. They contain nothing but 

what is beneficial to the hair and scalp. For 
nearly a quarter-century the Seven Suther- 
land Sisters Scalp Cleaner and Hair Grower 
have been considered the standard of hair 
preparations. They are sold by nearly all 
dealers in all sections of the U. S. Should 
your dealer be temporarily out of stock, address 
Seven Sutherland Sisters, 18 Desbrosses Street, 
New York City and we will see that you are 
supplied. Once more let us remind you— 


It's the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 
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ED. PINAUD'S 


JMENNEN? S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


=~ Toilet Powder 


ELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, 
A LUKURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Peautifies and Preserves the Complexion 

I Y AT. AFIN UNBURN 


CERHARD MENNEN CO Orar St.. Newark, W. J ‘ 


“ MENNEN'S VIOLET TALCUM ‘osc ) 








QUINIM 
TONIC 


The Best Hair Restorer. 
A Positive Dandruff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK 


A Mile-Deep Chasm 


On Rim of Grand Canyon, Arizona 























Have you seen Earth’s greatest wonder? 
The Grand Canyon of Arizona 


President Roosevelt says : ‘‘ Every Americar should see it.” 
i; you can not visit it now, send 50 cents for the season’s novelty, a beautiful colored 
view of the Grand Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce marvelous atmospheric 
tints. Or for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 pages; articles by noted 
persons; artistic illustrations and cover. Worthy a place in your library. 
For full particulars, address 


Gen. Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 
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STEARNS BROTHERS & CO., CHICAGO 











and you can see the results 


Eskav’s Food, when one was in a critical 


At three months these twins were put on 
condition from lack of food that nourished. At 


perfectly developed, and each has fourteen teeth, which 


ESKAY’S FOOD—THE HOT WEATHER FOOD 


“ My twin babies have received wonderful benefit from Eskay's 
We have used Eskay’s Food for some 


14 months they are strong, healthy, and 
came without the least trouble. 


Mrs. Sarah Weaver Chelsea, Mass , writes 
Food, We tried nearly every other food, but nothing else was satisfacto'y y < r 
months now—and during the hottest weather the babies are growing stronge! and constantly increasing in size 
and weight.”’ 

ESKAY’S FOOD iN CHOLERA INFANTUM—A well-known Ohio physician writes: ‘I was hurriedly called to 
a case of Cholera Infantum not long ago, where I found the child cold and with a bluish pallor, profuse watery 
discharges, and persistent vomiting, and as I thought, dying I prescribed ESKAY’S ALBUMENIZED FOOD 
exclusively, which it retained At the end of three days it was dismissed cured, with directions to continuc 
the food. I consider Eskay's a very valuable Infant Food 


Our helpful book for mothers and all who have the care of Children, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby” — 
free on request—with generous trial sample of ESKAY’S FOOD. 


SMITH, KLINE @& FRENCH CO., - - : - - - - 434 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





